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Spiritual Gifts: A Sermon for the New Year. 


BY REV. JOHN STEVENS, SHANGHAI. 


‘That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift.” 

Romans i. 11, 
PIRITUAL gifts, what are they ? what is their value? how 
) are they imparted? how received? Material gifts we all know 
about, and know all about. We understand both what it is to 
bestow them, and what it is to receive them ; we can appraise them 
and appreciate them ; but as for spiritual gifts, who cares an) jing 
about them, and why should the apostle have been so ar -ntly 
desirous, as he declared himself to be, to visit the Roman Chr’ ‘tians 
for the purpose of communicating such gifts to them? I hoy. that 
we shall feel it worth while to search for an answer to these !nes- 
tions ; for whether we do or not it is certain that spiritual gifts are 
the gifts of greatest worth, and that their possession is important, 
indispensable indeed, to us, and that the greatest good we can do in 

life is to bestow such gifts upon our fellow-men. 

In treating of spiritual gifts in his first epistle to the Church 
in Corinth Paul makes reference to those extraordinary endowments 
of the Spirit of God, whereby some of the early Christians were 
enabled to perform miracles, speak in unknown tongues or fulfil the 
office of the prophet. But in this place it is plain that he had in 
mind the priceless privileges and blessings which are realized 
through a believing acceptance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, such, 
for example, as confidence and hope towards God, holy courage, 
joy and peace. These and such as these are the spiritual gifts 
which it is possible for Christian men and women to impart, while 
spiritual gifts in the other signification of the term are bestowed 
directly by the Holy Ghost, upon whom He will and as He will. 
Here then we touch a fact of our religious life, which is all too little 
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known and considered, that we are capable of imparting to one 
another spiritual gifts. Aud these gifts are the best that we can 
impart, for they truly enrich those who accept them, making them 
rich towards God. Material gifts are of value to men only as they 
result in spiritual good, and just in the measure that they result in 
spiritual good. Much of the charity, so called, which is bestowed 
by men upon one another, is useless and even harmful, just because 
it is not spiritual, bestowed with the hand and not the heart, 
bestowed without consideration, without love, without concern for the 
higher interests of man as a spiritual being. No one who has given 
attention to the cause of the poor, for instance, can doubt that alms 
may be given in such a way as to make the poor poorer; in such a 
way as to impoverish them in spirit, making them more dependent, 
destroying in them all aspiration and strength of purpose. While, 
of course, on the other hand, charity may be true help, enabling the 
recipient to lay hold again upon a faith which he had lost and to 
euter once more with courage and hope upon the great conflict 
of life which he had been ready to abandon in despair. Or, to take 
an illustration of quite another kind, how often it has happened that 
the material wealth inherited by a son from his father has depraved 
and degraded him, rendering him selfish, indolent, worldly, and 
sometimes even devilish. It is only as material gifts minister to 
the health and enrichment of the soul that they are truly of value. 
Further than this, it may be said, without at all depreciating 
material gifts when rightly given and received, that they are only 
of time while man is of eternity, and the wealth which alone can be 
taken by him into the eternal world is spiritual wealth. 

We should be anxious, then, to impart spiritual gifts to our 
friends and neighbours, and, so far as in us lies, to all mankind. 
And it should giadden us to know that it is in our power to do this, 
even if we are not “ well-off” in respect of this world’s goods. The 
apostles were poor, but they made many rich, Our Divine Lord 
Himself had not where to lay His head, but greater blessing has 
come to the world through Him than through all the rich men 
of all lands and ages. But ifit has pleased God to entrust to us 
some of His money, for it is all His, it is that we may by our use 
of it assist men to the possession of blessings that no money can 
purchase ; that we may help them to be more manly, to be better 
aud truer, holier and happier men. ‘ 

Think for a moment upon some of the many ways in which we 
can impart spiritual gifts. We can do so, first, in our fellowship 
with men as Christians. Unless we have been singularly unfortu- 
nate we all know what it is to meet and talk with men and women 
who do us good in a way that we can hardly account for to our- 
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selves. They perhaps are not clever or brilliant, they may be quite 
without the culture of the schools, and yet our converse with them 
brings blessing to us. They somehow strengthen in us that which 
is pure and good; in their presence dark thoughts and dark 
passions of the soul are cast out. We find it easier to pray, easier 
to set our affections upon things above, easier to devote ourselves to 
the doing of our duty, after being with them awhile. And, unless 
we have been singularly fortunate, we also know what it is to 
come into contact with persons whose influence upon us is evil and 
not good, who by what they are, rather than by anything they either 
say or do, lower our moral tone and cloud our spiritual vision. Have 
we thought enough upon this, that in like manner we affect those 
about us for better or for worse ? So subtle are the spiritual influences 
which go forth of us that we cannot always trace them, and we 
find it beyond our power to ‘classify and define them; but this we 
know, that just as the ends of a magnet repel or attract according 
to their polarisation, so according to the relation we hold to the 
Divine Spirit we either draw men towards righteousness and truth 
Or else draw them away. As in the physical world cold or heat will 
pass from one body to another, so in the spiritual world if one abides 
in communion with the great Fountain of all life and power he 
will impart blessing to those who have fellowship with him; and, 
as surely, if he lives at a distance from the Spirit of God he will 
impart a moral chill to any who come into close relations with him, 
Then, second, we can communicate spiritual gifts to men by 
our godly example. Take faith as an illustration. An example of 
faith kindles faith more than the most eloquent and moving ex- 
hortation to faith. Columbus could never have prevailed upon his 
sceptical and semi-mutinuous sailors to keep the prow of his vessel 
towards the new world but for the firm unquenchable belief of his 
own heart in the existence of the new world. In the same way 
courage, hopefulness, confidence, and cheer, when exhibited in a 
person, will often render him the minister of like qualities to others. 
Many a general has succeeded in turning threatened defeat into 
sure victory, simply by boldly taking up a position at the head of 
his army in the place of hottest conflict and greatest danger. I have 
often noticed that when a man has walked briskly along the street 
the steps of many a laggard have at once been quickened. By our- 
selves being full of faith and hope and good works we may impart 
spiritual gifts to our fellows, and thus enrich them incalculably. 
Or, third, we may fulfil this high and truly apostolic ministry 
by bearing testimony of the grace of God as revealed to us. It 
was not without purpose that Paul wrote so fully and constantly 
to the Churches of that which he had heard, which he had seen 
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with his eyes, which he had looked upon, and his hands had hand- 
led of the word of life. He knew, and knew that those to whom 
he wrote would know, that the bridge which had carried him safely 
across would not give under their weight. His witness to Christ 
was so direct, so confident, so full, that it could not fail to bring 
comfort and peace and hope to those who received it, however 
heavy their burdens and grievous their trials. Brethren, it is our 
duty, and it should be our joy to declare each of us what God has 
done for his soul that thus we may impart some spiritual gift. 

You will have seen that there are two things clearly implied 
in what I have said, two things upon which I need not stay to 
enlarge just now: First, that in order to impart spiritual gifts we 
mast have spiritual possessions ; and second, that there must bea 
readiness to receive on the part of those to whom we would impart 
of our spiritual treasure, before they can be enriched thereby. In 
these particulars the analogy of giving and receiving material gifts 
holds good. Let us then seek to receive abundantly of the gifts 
of Divine grace that we may minister the same as good stewards 
according to the will of God. The spiritual gifts which establish 
in the faith of Christ are those which originate with the Holy 
Ghost, and which through us are imparted to those who have need. 

And now we come to another fact of our religious life, which is 
of equal interest and importance, namely, that generosity, benevolence, 
is at once its law and its impulse. The Christian receives not only or 
chiefly that he may keep but that he may give. The covenant of God 
with His people, as declared to Abraham, is re-affirmed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘*I will bless thee, and thon shalt be a blessing.” The 
apostle tells us that he received grace and apostieship ‘* unto ”’—that, 
is, for the purpose of—“ obedience of faith among all nations.” Not 
for our own sake only are the riches which are in Christ conferred 
upon us, but for the sake of all who are in darkness and poverty 
of soul. It is by no means an uncommon thing that men become 
self-centred and misanthropic as their property in material things 
increases ; but the more largely one becomes the owner of spiritual 
wealth the more earnestly and devotedly does he desire to impart it 
to others. You can always tell when one is rich towards God by 
this token, he will certainly buy up every opportunity to lavish 
spiritual gifts upon his fellow-men. And it is usually a sign of a 
dwindling spiritual inheritance when a man withdraws himself from 
any position of spiritual service, of influence and usefulness. I have 
said that to give, to impart, is the law and impulse of healthful spirit- 
ual life. That it is the ordination of God that those who receive the 
bread of life shall distribute it, that those to whom His light shines 
shall reflect it, is plain enough from the whole course and teaching 
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of Christ ; and that the soul, when truly alive unto God, is impelled to 
holy beneficence all will know who have either experienced the grace 
of God or have considered the history of the Church, This impulse 
is one of the surest marks of the regenerate soul. It is not of the 
flesh nor of the will of man but of the Lord. But, as the God- 
created germ of life in the seed corn is quickened under the 
influence of soil and sunshine and shower, so, the God-given 
generous impulses of the soul ripen to fruitfal effort stimulated by 
gratitude towards God for His manifested mercy and grace, by 
Christ-like compassion towards men, who are wholly or partly 
ignorant of the salvation of the Lord, and by holy desire and 
purpose to follow in the steps of Him in Whom we are blessed 
with all spiritual blessings. We shall loug to impart some spirit- 
ual gift, and shall give ourselves to the endeavour so to do in 
proportion as the greatness and blesseduess of our calling of God 
is realized by us. That He might impart spiritual gifts to men the 
eternal Son of God became incarnate and laid down His life upon the 
accursed tree ; and can we who bear His name hesitate to put forth 
any effort to make any sacrifice that we may be labourers together 
with Him? When men accumulate money, when they make a name 
for themselves, they are said to be successful men; but what is 
such success as their's worth compared with that of the one who 
comforts the distressed and mourning with the comfort of God, 
who brings Heaven’s cheer into the life of the down-cast, who 
refreshes the spirit of the weary and makes the despairing to hope 
again? What, I ask again, is such success as their’s by the side of 
that of the man who turns an immortal soul from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God? The Lord make us to dong 
that we may impart some spiritual gift ! 

One other fact of our religious life claims our attention before 
we close. Paul brings it under our notice when he goes on to say, 
“ That I may be comforted together with you, by the mutual faith of 
you and me.” The fact referred to is this, that in imparting 
spiritual gifts we ourselves are spiritually profited. A popular and 
able writer has given to the world a suggestive book under the title, 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Notwithstanding all 
the helpful teaching that book contains, I think it must be recogniz- 
ed that the laws of the spiritual world contrast rather than compare 
with those of the natural world. Let us see if this is not so here. 
If you impart to another some material,gift yon are necessarily the 
poorer in point of material possessions, In all the realm of the 
physical there is no gain to one thing without corresponding loss to 
another. But in the realm of the spiritual not only is this not so, 
the very opposite is the case. Sv far from becoming less when 
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freely bestowed upon others, spiritual good is multiplied and 
increased. Thus, if you communicate the truth you know your own 
grasp of it will be firmer and clearer as a consequence ; be a helper 
of joy to another, and your own heart will be fuller of Joy ; strength- 
en the faith of your brother at your side, and faith in you will 
be stronger and more abundant; encourage a fainting weary soul, 
and the ardour, the hope and purpose uf your own soul will be con- 
firmed. We cannot do good without getting good. ‘“ There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth.” The miracle of the multiplied 
loaves and fishes is a parable of a great spiritual verity. The bless- 
ings of the inner life received at the hands of Christ and distributed 
in His name suffer no diminution, but increase both in quantity and 
quality and suffice for the eternal enrichment of thousands. 

**Ts thy cruise of comfort failing ? Rise and share it with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee and thy brother ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make ‘a royal feast for two. 

“Ts thy heart a well left empty ? None but God its void can fill ; 

Is thy heart a living power ? Self-entwined its strength sinks low ; 

It can only live by loving, and by serving love will grow.” 

And yet it needs to be said that in one sense spiritual gifts 
are the most costly, as well as the most valuable, gifts we can 
bestow. Let no one fall into the mistake of supposing that spiritual 
gifts can be imparted without expense to the giver. The life of 
Christ and of His apostles should guard us against such an error as 
that. To be true benefactors of our kind we must be not merely 
unselfish but self-denying. We must put all our possessions upon 
God’s altar for His use; we must regard life itself as a great 
opportunity for service. But it is the life of self-giving that God 
honors and rewards; and if under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost we live that life we shall prove the truth of our Master’s 
saying, “ He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it, he that loseth 
his life for my sake and the Gospel’s shall find it.” 

‘* Gift for the good new year ! 
Unto your enemy, 


Give pardon full and free 
Whate’er his faults may be. 


**Unto your faithful friend, 
Give trust both kind and clear ; 
In all his hope er fear, 
A sympathy sincere. 
**To your opponent give 
The tolerance that is right, 
The fair and honest fight 
That fears not all men’s sight. 


‘Unto the heathen world, 
The glorious Gospel light ; 

The saving Truth of Him 
Who died mankind to win. 











































“An Australian in China.” 


BY REV. J. C. GIBSON. 


[English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow. ] 


66 ‘I RAVELLERS’ tales” have long been proverbial. But 
re there are two kinds of travellers. One is patient and 
painstaking in observation, cautious and reserved in expres- 
sion. These do not always write books, but when they do knowledge 
is increased. The other class is rapid and shallow, hasty in observa- 
tion and rash in utterance. They usually write a book. Where 
facts fail them imagination supplies the lack. The “ general 
reader” good humoured soul, pronounces it “bright and entertain- 
ing,” but “the judicious grieve.’ A reviewer in the <Age* of 
August 10th, has placed in the latter category a narrative of travel 
entitled, “ An Australian in China,” by G. E. Morrison, M. B, C. M. 
The book is described as “ entertaining,’ and the entertainment 
is the old one of the traveller trotting out the missionary, to 
whose hospitality and aid he has owed his success, and making 
game of him. 

Much is made of this feature of the book, which is incorrectly 
described under the heading, ‘‘ Some Facts about Missionaries.” The 
author sailed up the Yang-tse river as far as Chung-king, and 
thence made his way to the frontier of Burma. He knew no 
Chinese, and had no interpreter, but comes back to offer an opinion 
on the nature and value of missions to the Chinese! Now the humour 
of this situation lies on the surface. The traveller who has reached 
Chung-king, going westward, has practically left the sphere of 
Chinese missions behind him. There are missionaries in Western 
Sz-chwan and Kwei-chow, but their work is mainly pioneering. All 
the longer established missions, in which there has been time to test 
methods and show results, are left far away to the east, north-east 
and south-east. The case is like that of a traveller who should 
take steamer from London to Inverness, thence walk through Ross, 
Sutherland and Caithness, cross to the Orkney Islands, and 
presently publish, on the basis of his observations, a book on the 
Industries of Great Britain! To complete the parallel he must 
speak neither Gaelic nor English, and he must have no interpreter ! 

On the basis of such observations this traveller “ has formed a 
low opinion” of the prospects of missionaries in China, relying on a 
calculation that “their harvest may be described as amounting to 
a fraction more than two Chinamen per missionary per annum.” 


* Melbourne, 
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Calculations of this kind are of no value from any point of view. 
They belong to the dark ages of the end of last century, when men 
did not know what missions are. But vow the man of average 
education is expected to know better. Curiously the outside 
amateur seems always to think of the missionary as engaged in 
“making converts.” The truth is that most missionaries are 
engaged, for the most part, not so much in “ making converts” as 
in training and organizing bodies of converts already made. ‘The 
universal testimony of missionaries is that converts are made by 
the native Christians. 

One man gives himself to healing the sick, and the doctor who 
sees his 50 or 100 patients daily, nearly all uninstructed heathen, has 
little time for “‘ making converts,” Another gives nine-tenths of his 
time to school work, or to the training of preachers ; another gives a 
large proportion of it to translation or other literary work. ‘This 
must be done in order to give the people the Scriptures, so that the 
converts may have an intelligent kuowledge of the religion which 
they profess. So also text-books for school and college use are pro- 
vided. All this is needed not only for the immediate wants of the 
converts, but also to reach readers outside of mission circles) We 
have now hundreds of books of all sorts and sizes, and in various 
languages of China :—Translations of Scripture, commentaries, trea- 
tises on theology, on mental philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geo- 
metry, algebra, law, anatomy, physiology, materia medica, mid- 
wifery, Chinese and foreign history aud geography, essays on religious 
topics, treatises on native religions, on the methods of Western 
civilization, newspapers and periodicals, both religious and general, 
&ec., &e. These have a large circulation, and find thousauds of 
readers, 

Is this voluminous Christian literature, much of it of excellent 
quality, not to be reckoned as part of the missionaries’ “ harvest ?”’ 
Again, consider the time and labour spent in negotiating for sites or 
buildings, or planuing and building churches, schools, hospitals, 
dwelling-houses and all the brick and mortar requirement of a suc- 
cessful and permanent work. Is all that to be left out of the account ? 
Moreover, as the result of what has been done there is over large 
parts of China a friendlier feeling to the missionaries and a better 
understanding of their aims than before. This exists among the 
people to a far larger extent than is generally known, notwithstand- 
ing the calculated hostility of the literary and official class, the 
champions of privilege and caste, who are the natural foes of light 
and individual liberty. 

Now apart from all questions about “converts” all this repre- 
sents a ‘‘ harvest” of enormous amount and of quite unspeakable 
value. 
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Missionaries give, no doubt, a good deal of time to open-air 
preaching and to individual dealing, seeking in these and other 
ways to “ make converts.” But every wise missionary, if the sup- 
position be allowed, will say that his converts are made by the 
native Christians, Progress at first is always slow, for the very 
reason that there are as yet no native Christians. But as soon asa 
few are gathered they begin by word and example to bring in 
others, and it is usually as much as the missionary can do to keep 
pace with the examination and training of the enquirers brought to 
him by the native Christians. To suppose that there is any direct 
causal ratio between the number of the missionaries and the number 
of “converts,” is to mistake the whole situation. Whether Dr, 
Morrison’s figures are real or imaginary does not appear, and it 
really does not matter. He gets the number of missionaries, then 
gets, one knows not how, a number which he takes to be the number 
of converts per annum. ‘Then he divides the one by the other and 
demonstrates! He might just as well take the height of the baro- 
meter and divide by the latitude! The result has no significance, 
By taking all the missionaries, and only the registered “converts,” 
i.e., only communicants, by mixing old and new missions, evangel- 
istic, educational and medical,all in one, he succeeds in combin- 
ing all the faults by which the figures of rash statisticians can be 
vitiated. 

He includes missions only newly begun, and missionaries of whom 
many are only learning to speak. On the other hand, he omits 
multitudes of people who are under instruction, who are eager to be 
baptized, but whose acceptance is delayed by the prudence of the 
missionaries. To all intents and purposes many of these are, in 
the common acceptation of the term, “Christians” already, and 
might well be reckoned as “converts,” Thus by a double error his 
ratio comes out vitiated in every possible way. Science is never 
advanced by misinterpreted figures worked through a meaningless 
calculation. 

Something like the truth may be got by taking a representative 
case. Take the actual case of a missionary who came out twenty 
years ago. A year and a half passed before his first baptism of a 
“convert.” This time was spent chiefly in learning the language. 
Thereafter the annual numbers baptized by him ran as follows :— 
First year 24, next 42, then 54, then 38, then 38, or an average 
over the first five active years of 839 per annum. ‘This is an average 
case, and larger figures might often be found. In most parts of the 
older mission fields in China it would be easy for the missionaries, 
if regardless of quality, to add to their membership at the rate of 
hundreds per missionary per annum, A comparatively low rate of 
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increase in membership only shows that the missionaries act with 
great caution in not admitting any to baptism except those who 
have given good evidence of sincerity. Most missionaries probably 
refuse more than they baptize"every year. 

Again take the actual figures as follows :— 


Number of Communicants in Protestant Missions in China. 


In 1807 work was begun. 


» 1843 there were 6 communicants. 

4 AOOS ss » 93090 ,, Increase, 344 in 10 years, or 34 per annum, 
os . » 2000 ,, » 6, 2 , MW, wa 

” 187 ” ” 13035 ” ” 11035 ”? 11 ” 1003 ” ” 

» 1886 ,, », 28000 ,, » 14965, 10 , 14006, « 

» 1889 _ ,, y Slane 4, » S207, 3 » MB, wn 


Taking the later years from 1876 to 1889, for which we have 
the best statistics, and which are the best test of present conditions, 
we find that in these 13 years the increase of communicants has been 
24,252. But as these are communicants only we may multiply by 
three to get the increase in number of the Christian community. 
This is a very moderate estimate indeed. We thus get an addition 
to the number of “converts” of 72,756 in 13 years. To follow 
for a moment Dr. Morrison’s idea of “harvest per missionary,” 
but correcting his handling of the figures, let us ascertain the 
number of missionaries during this period. At its beginning in 
1876 there were 473, and in 1889 there were 1296. Of these, 
however, 172 in the first figure, and 391 in the second, were 
missionaries’ wives. They usually do valuable work in the teach- 
ing of the Christian women and their children. But home duties 
usually prevent their doing much evangelistic work for the direct 
“making” of * converts.” Also, as already pointed out, many men 
are giving their time to medical, educational and literary work, all 
which, though of the utmost value, has only an indirect influence in 
the addition of converts. For all this figures cannot be given, and we 
may roughly solve the difficulty in a moderate way by omitting from 
the calculation the number of missionaries’ wives. We thus get in 
round numbers 300 missionaries at the beginning of the period, and 
500 at the end of it. ‘This gives anaverage of 550, whose “ harvest”’ 
the 72,758 added converts are. From this we must further deduct, 
say, one-sixth for missionaries invalided or on furlough, and, say, 
another sixth for those who were only learning the language and do 
not yet tell on the statistics. These deductions are made on a rough 
but moderate estimate. Finally, we get 72,756 in 13 years, or 
5596 per annum, to be divided among 369 (590 less two-sixths) mis- 
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sionaries, giving an average annual “harvest” of 14 converts each 
per annum. With all the obstacles taken into account this does 
not seem at all a despicable result, especially when one considers 
the boundless influence for good that may be exercised for years to 
come by many of these fifteen. 

3ut it is needless to repeat that all of this estimating ratios 
is to our mind perfectly futile. Only, when it is undertaken, it 
should be done with some attempt to get accurate figures and to 
handle them in a scientific manner. 

Not content with mis-stating the numbers, Dr. Morrison freely 
depreciates the qnality of these converts. He says they are “ ont- 
casts subsidised to forsake their family altars,” ‘ doubtful converts,” 
&e. The reviewer gives as his own contribution the statement that 
many Chinamen live “in affluence on the free rations supplied, 


” 


and which (sic) are commonly known as ‘ Jesus’ rice.’ These gen- 
tlemen must share the responsibility of these slanders between 
them. With every desire to be courteous one is forced to say that 
it is a base thing for any man to write down as outcasts and abjects 
thousands of his fellow-Christians, who are, in God’s sight, as good 
as he. We have not forgotten the Chinese Deacon who, when Mr. 
Wylie was done to death in Manchuria, interposed his own body to 
receive the deadly blows that were falling heavily on the dying 
missionary. If he were a British soldier we should claim for him the 
Victoria ‘Cross of Valour,” bnt as he is only a Chinese Christian 
let us write him down ‘ a subsidised outcast.’ Moreover, we have 
known not a few Chinese men and women, who, if the need had 
arisen, would have done the same as he did. We see them giving 
out of their poverty (in several well-known missions at the rate of 
a mouth’s earnings each per aunum) for the support of the Church 
to which they belong. We see many of them suffering loss and 
shame, and bearing it bravely for the Christ whose disciples 
they are. What right has any reviewer or traveller to insult such 
men and women with baseless talk about “subsidies” and “ free 
rations’? Will either of these gentlemen name any mission which 
they know to be attracting “converts” by giving ‘free rations,” 
and will he specify the number of recipients and the amount of the 
“rations”? Ifnot, will they apologize for this slander? And will 
they explain away the statement made by Dr. Morrison that in a 
country eaten up with avarice he found three missionaries, who 
in three years were only able to find six persons willing to ac- 
cept “free rations”? On this question of the quality of the con- 
verts one may quote the opinion of Mr. A. Michie, of Tientsin, 
as that of an impartial observer. He is one of our most candid 
friends and keenest critics, who has taken some pains to-inform 
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himself, and we can read his criticisms with profit. He Says, 
“Christians of the truest type, men ready to become martyrs, which 
is easy, and who live “helpful and honest” lives, which is as 
hard as the «scent from Avernus, crown the labours of the mis- 
sionaries.”’ 

The reviewer, relying on Dr. Morrison’s “ facts,” then offers 
some conjectures as to the reasons for the alleged failure of missions 
in Chinas The first reason alleged is the large number of “ sects,” 
and the consequent perplexity of the Chinaman in trying to decide 
which is the best. This is a popular delusion, but it is a delusion. 
There are missionaries of all Churches in China, but they work to- 
gether for a common cause. In 1890 a representative conference, 
including members of all these missions, met in Shanghai, and for 
ten days discussed a large variety of questions of policy and methods 
of work. There were differences of opinion, but it is safe to say that 
the cleavages were not along denominational lines. There are per- 
manent committees on Scripture translation and other subjects, in 
which Baptists and Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Congregation- 
alists, Lutherans and Methodists, all work together in harmony, and 
are quite forgetful of their differences. As to the Chinese hearer 
of our preaching he is usually unaware of their being any difference. 
When he comes close enough to distinguish he describes the various 
missions as American, British or German. Doctrinal differences 
elude his observation. So much is this the case that the chief 
difficulty in this line of things is that one finds it hard to make him 
realize, when necessary, that there is a difference between Catholic 
and Protestant missions. 

The reviewer makes another effort to explain the alleged failure 
of missions in China by attributing it to a lack of adaptation of the 
missionaries’ teaching to native ideas. But if the missionaries offer 
“free rations” to all who will accept them this can hardly be. 
Nothing could be better adapted to “native ideas.” He alleges that 
Christianity was introduced into the world in old days by adapting 
it to Gentile creeds. This too we must deny upon contemporary 
testimony. Demetrius of Ephesus thought very differently. The 
Jews of Thessalonica declared that the Christian teachers had “ turn. 
ed the world upside down,” while Tacitus described them as the 
“ enemies of the human race.” The alleged ‘adaptation ”’ is not in 
evidence. But it is said that the missionaries excite enmity and 
contempt by going now ‘fon the opposite tack.” The old “ tack” 
was so offensive that missionaries were slaughtered all over Western 
Asia and Europe, and the new “tack,” we are told, is still more 
offensive. ‘Truly the world is hard to please! But again, let us 
have the facts. Does this traveller, or does his reviewer, really 
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know whether the missionaries “ adapt” their teaching or not ? The 
reviewer may be a sinologue, but the traveller has told us that he 
knows no Chinese. Has either ever heard a missionary sermon or 
conversation in Chinese, or read a missionary tract in Chinese? If 
not how do they know ? It is to be feared that they have gone into 
the witness-box to repeat empty hearsay, the current cant of anti- 
missionary criticism, being themselves scandalously ignorant of the 
subject on which they profess to offer expert evidence. The fact is 
that missionaries do adapt their teaching, in its form, to Chinese 
thought and feeling. The language alone would compel them to do 
so. Constant association with native preachers, whom they uncon. 
sciously imitate, leads to the same result. The question has been 
raised among missionaries, as matter for serions self-questioning, 
whether they have not gone too far in “adaptation.” It is to be 
feared that there are many native Christians who have heard so 
little of the defects of Coufucius that they still quote his words as 
an end of all strife. And from Buddhism have been borrowed so 
many of the cursent phrases of religions thought that it is to be 
feared that Christian teaching sometimes seems to gather a Buddhist 
colouring from the language in which it is couched. 

But, they say, the missionaries tell the Chinese that “idolators 
and all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burneth with brim- 
stone and fire.” The words are an inaccurate quotation from Rev. 
xx. 8, and if all that is meant is that we have allowed the words to 
stand in the Chinese versions of the New Testament, as they are in 
the Greek text, we must, no doubt, plead guilty. It has not been 
thought right in translating Scripture to carry adaptation so far 
as to omit or alter parts of the original text. Butif itis alleged that 
missionaries single out this text as one specially useful in preaching 
to the Chinese, again the statement is a baseless one. It is suggest- 
ed that this is the text relied on in dealing with ancestor worship, but 
in a pretty long experience we have never heard it so used. Nor is it 
true that “the Chinaman who accepts Christianity is also asked to 
believe that his father and other ancestors have perished eternally.” 
The missionary does not presume to make any statement about the 
eternal destiny of the ancestors of his hearers. But the illustration 
is most unhappily chosen for its purpose, For if he did teach that 
their ancestors have perished, then indeed he might claim to have 
adapted his teaching to their thought. It is the Chinaman who has 
not accepted Christianity who believes, universally and inevitably, 
that his father and other ancestors have perished, whether eternally 
or not will depend on the number of the descendants and their 
care for or neglect of the offerings to the dead. A well-known 
Chinese dictionary defines “demon” or “devil” in this way : 
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“Devil that is, what men become.” Not bad men, but all men. 
The ancestral offerings are designed to alleviate the sufferings of 
these poor ghosts, who are thought of as in prison, It is hoped 
that the offerings will so far mitigate their sufferings that they may 
not find their way back under pressure of need to prey upon 
the living. Hence the mark is widely missed in the statement, 
“The keystone of Chinese religion is respect for parents, and this 
filial feeling has grown into ancestor worship.” It would be much 
more nearly correct to say, “The keystone of Chinese religion 
is fear of devils, and this selfish feeling has grown into ancestor 
worship.” 

Such religion as the Chinese have produces no fruit of moral 
living in this life, and throws no ray of light into the life to come. 
The missionary comes to them, not as the ruthless destroyer of 
cherished ideals, but as the first revealer of an immortal hope. We 
know the difficulties of our task better than our critics. We do not 
needlessly add to them by rousing antipathies without cause. The 


” 


“enmity and angry contempt ” sometimes met with are not directed 
against the missionary as such, They are the expression of a race- 
hatred against the foreiguer. ‘They are less keeuly felt against mis- 
sionaries than against any other class of foreigners. Often have we 
seen the suspicion and dislike of a Chinese crowd towards the foreign- 
er melt away when they discovered that they had to do not with 
the mysterious foreigner with whom they can have no communication, 
but with one speaking their own language. The missionaries go where 
no other foreigner could go with safety, and have innumerable friends 
among the Chinese people. They form the one element by which 
hostility is lessened, and by which a better understanding is brought 
about. Have our critics ever reflected on the significance of the 
missionary settlements now planted all over China, and on the soften- 
ing effect of daily intercourse with educated and gentle men and 
women who come among them with absolutely no security for a 
day’s life but that of the good feeling which by patience and 
kindness they may be able to create? The existence of the missions 
is a constant proof of the exercise of a very high degree of prudence 
and gentleness. 

Men take on themselves a very grave responsibility who ven- 
ture, over the fresh graves of the martyred Stewarts and others, 
to supply their murderers with the excuse that they were only the 
victims of their own meddlesomenees and folly. Sneers at mis- 
sionaries are always weleome to a certain class of minds. One 
wonders whether they realize that every such sneer helps to endanger 
the lives of men and women and children in many a mission station. 
The Chinese are not blind to these things, aud they know well that 
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the missionary will have only a half-hearted backing from some of 
his countrymen when things come to the worst. 

We note one more amusing feature of Dr. Morrison’s criticisms, 
because it is typical. Formerly it was the fashion to say of mis« 
sionaries, “See how they live in ease in the treaty ports and do 
nothing!” Now it is, “See the folly of these missionaries! Why 
will they persist in living up country at the risk of their lives? 
Whiy can’t they come and live in safety at the ports like other 
people?” And then it is suggested that they do this from a 
perverse desire for martyrdom, just as before the only motive con- 
ceivable to our critics was the love of bread and buiter. Well! 
‘** We piped unto you, and ye did not dance, we wailed, and ye did 
not weep”! But wisdom is justified of all her children. Missions 
must justify themselves. It is no great wonder that they do not 
always appeal to the casual traveller. But the orders stand, ‘“ Go 
ye and make disciples”, and the patient lives and the earnest work 
of Christian men and women will, in the long result, attest the 
wisdom of the Master’s command and the foresight of those who 
choose to cast in their lot with Him. 


—_~ > oe @ + 


The Training of Native Agents.* 


BY REV. EDWARD STORROW, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


= 
9 EW questions relating to missionary economics are so ims 
R sf portant as this one. The world being open, as it has never 
been before, to the preaching of the Gospel, and a large 
amount of preparatory work having been accomplished in the trans 
lation of the Scriptures, the preparation of Christian literature, the 
awakening of interest in Christian opinion and life, and a formation 
of a multitude of small Christian societies, the question presses, How 
van these splendid openings and fine opportunities be turned to most 
advantage? Principally by obtaining an adequate supply of well- 
equipped—spiritually, morally, and intellectually—native ministers 
and evangelists ; for, essential as foreign missionaries are to begin mis- 
sions, and for a time at least to direct them, native agents, through 
their number, gift of vernacular speech, knowledge of native opinion 
and character, power to live and labor in their own country and at a 


* Reprinted from the Missionary Review of the World. 
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comparatively small cost, have great advantages over the foreign mis- 
sionary, and may indefinitely augment his power. 

There is remarkable diversity in the number and efficiency of the 
native agents found in various mission spheres, and the consideration 
of this diversity and its causes will assist us to understand where they 
may be looked for in the future, and to suggest how best they may 
be trained. 

Madagascar, India, and Polynesia now produce by far the largest 
number of native evangelists and ministers; China, Africa, and the 
West Indies the fewest. 

The causes of this diversity are various, some of them beirg na- 
tural, others accidental. 

Mental power and force; a genius for intellectual and spiritual 
pursuits; zeal for the overthrow of superstition and the spread of 
Christian truth; the gift of ready utterance and pleasure in its exercise 
distinguish some races far more than others. The two last of these 
characteristics, combined with the great want of European mission- 
aries during the dark years of persecution in Madagascar and im- 
mediately after, when thousands were pressing into the Christian fold, 
explain how the number of native auxiliaries there have come to be 
so great; while zeal, a willingness to serve under trusted leaders, and 
ability for subordinate duty explains how many islands in Polynesia 
can be left with fewer missionaries than formerly, and the extended 
New Guinea Mission of the London Missionary Society be conducted 
by no more than seven Europeans, while the native preachers number 
sixty-eight. ‘Then, the number and the rank of native auxiliaries 
depends much on missionaries. 

The readiness or the reluctance of ministers at home to encourage 
young men to enter the ministry reappears in the foreign field, and is 
perceptible in various countries, mission stations, and even the grades 
of service which native agents are encouraged to enter. Much that 
is instructive and amusing might be written on this subject. It is 
enough here to state that the early missionaries in every great sphere 
paid little attention to the training of native agents; that their succes- 
sors have come but slowly to realize its importance ; that more sys- 
tematic attention requires to be paid to their training in almost every 
sphere of missions; and that in their training it should be assumed 
that some of them may be qualified to rise above subordinate positions, 
to stand on an equality with adequately trained ministers at home and 
the ablest missionaries abroad; nay, that there may be expected to 
arise among them great thinkers and leaders of religious movements, 
who may be principal agents in the overthrow of heathenism through 
out a province or a kingdom, and win triumphs for the cause of Christ 
in conversions, territory, and influence great as those of Columba, St. 
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Patrick, Columbanus, Boniface, Winfrid, Raymond Lull and other 
great missionaries of the past.* 

How to obtain, and then how to train suitable men for mission 
service, are the two questions now to be considered. 

The first method to suggest itself is one in which the humblest 
Christian at home may share equally with the most eminent mis~ 
sionary. Ali can pray, as our Saviour bids as, to the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth laborers into His harvest, and that they may be 
endued with power from on high, the power of the Spirit of God. 

And should we not be justified in prayiny specifically for cer- 
tain kinds of men?—for great leaders, for instance, and great preach- 
ers and men who have marvelous power in influencing other men. 
God can create such. He has again and again, in great crises of the 
Church’s history, raised up such, and the times are ripening for 
them in every kingdom and empire throughout Asia. 

Usually the overtures for service proceed from the native con- 
vert ; but it is advisable that the initiative should often be taken by 
the missionary. The most suitable men are not always the readiest 
to offer themselves at home or abroad. A high ideal and diffidence 
will restrain not a few of the most gifted and qualified from offering 
their services. Such should be sought out and advised, care being 
taken not only to state faithfully the duty, responsibility and honor 
of all forms of Christian work, and the self-denying, disinterested 
spirit in which it should be discharged, but to guard against making 
promises and offering inducements which may in the future cause 
embarrassment on the one side and disappointment on the other. 

3ut in seeking out and receiving native students a missionary 
should consult the judgment of others. Native character is dif- 
ficult to understand ; the most experienced and sagacious mission- 
aries are often mistaken, and an indolent, weak, designing 
native agent of whatever position is not only worthless, but may 
do irreparable mischief ; therefore it is advisable not only to seek for 
information relative to a candidate’s antecedents, character and 
habits from other missionaries when it can be obtained, bat from 
native sources, They have often a marvelous insight into charac- 
* «There is a kind of Christian perfection possible to the East which is not pos- 
sible to the West, and there is, therefore, a kind of Divine knowledge accessible to 
the East which the West will never discover for itself. The ear of the East is sensi- 
tive to Divine voices that have been speaking through Christ for eighteen centuries, 
but which our ear has not recognized. And when our missions begin to achieve their 
great triumphs the saints and theologians of India and of China will tell us truths 
concerning the revelation of God in Christ which we have never learned. To them, 
whole provinces of wonder and glory will be revealed, of which the Churches of the 
West know nothing. Christ revealed God; we are in fellowship with Christ, and 


through the success of Christian missions the revelation itself will become richer and 


more wonderful ” (‘‘ Fellowship with Christ,” p. 16, by the Rev, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
Birmingham). 
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ter, and know their fellow-countrymen far better than the most 
sagacious foreigners. The acceptance even of a native as a student 
should be treated as a solemn and important event. It should be 
associated with prayer and instruction in the presence of other mis- 
sionaries, of students, of native catechists and ministers, and the 
converts generally, when practicable. Such formal service is bene- 
ficial to all concerned, and especially to the student himself. 

Certain qualifications should be required of all candidates for 
mission service. Among these should be placed the natural gifts 
of good health, good sense, energy, courage, power of speech and 
thoughtfulness. 

The desirable spiritual gifts are evidence of conversion, holiness 
and goodness of life, zeal for God and truth, self-sacrifice and a 
desire for service, not as a livelihood or profession, but a sphere of 
usefulness. All this is obvious, but in too many instances, where 
native agents are found, the ideal is far from being realized. 

Obviously the material out of which our native helpers must 
be drawn is the population of which they are members. Hindus 
for Hindus ; thongh it is a fine and promising feature that the first 
and most successful evangelist to the Karens was a Burman, and 
that scores of Polynesian converts have aided the missionaries in 
the conversion of islands far from their own. There are three classes 
of native Christians from whence agents are drawn—the newly-con- 
verted, the sons of native Christians living at home, the mixed classes 
brought up in boarding-schools. The former class may be expected 
to produce the most promising agents, the latter the least promising. 
Their past is disappointing ; and unless the system is so modified 
as to develop more independence, self-reliance and manhood, the 
agents it yields will seldom rise above mediocrity. 

Training should have relation to the country and the people 
to which students belong, and therefore it should vary considerably ; 
adaptation being a principle ever to be kept in mind. 

Colleges or training institutions such as exist at Malua in the 
Samoan Islands, in Burmah and Antananarivo, are advisable wherever 
an adequate number of students can be depended on; for then 
the advantages may be secured of suitable dwellings, the most efficient 
missionary tutors, well-prepared class books and the discipline and 
stimulus of student life. 

The training should aim at making the students useful oe" success- 
ful rather than learned. To such students high education is very 
difficult of attainment, not of great use, and with it comes—and 
surprisingly soon—conceit, ambition and inefficiency. Therefore the 
curriculum should not be a copy of English and American college life. 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew are best left alone. Even English in many 
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instances is a doubtful advantage. Some knowledge of geography, 
history and elemental science are important; but mental discipline, 
the training of the heart and life in holiness and goodness, much 
knowledge of the Bible, the great outlines of theology, the art of 
preaching and teaching, how to win souls, to guide Christians, to build 
up a Christian society, to deal with the disputatious, the inquiring 
and the indifferent, to be faithful servants of God and good ministers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, are of the first importance. 

Study in all instances should be associated with Christian work, 
and in some with manual labor. The study caunot be continuous, 
even with the Hindus and Chinese, and if it could, would not be 
wise ; while with other races less intellectually trained the preserva- 
tion of the health and efficiency in Christian service demand change 
and variety of labor. 

Students who wholly or partially support themselves by manual 
labor will have better health, and learn the much-needed lessons that 
the mission should only be required to do for them what they cannot 
do for themselves ; and in all cases some Christian work should be 
required of every student. ‘To teach two or three hours daily in a 
school; to take a subordinate part in bazaar preaching; and to 
conduct one or more services each Sabbath, is not a distraction or a 
hindrance, but a help to a student as well as to the mission. 

But in most instances the students are too few in number to 
justify the establishment of a college, and then a method of training 
may be adopted less pretentious, more free and not without its special 
advantages. 

Let the missionary resolve to train from ‘one to half a dozen of 
the best and most promising converts, and if he cannot give them 
what he regards as an ideal training let him give the best he can, for 
if he does his best, it is sure to prove better than he anticipated. 
The fact that we can do only that which is imperfect is no reason 
for making no attempt. Let the missionary resolve to give the 
best instruction he can: 1. Inthe Bible. 2. The leading doctrines 
of the Christian faith. 3. Practical work in preaching, teaching 
and the administration of affairs; or, if he has colleagues let 
each take his share of such work. But this should be associated 
with much personal and direct contact. From the commence- 
ment of the student’s life let the missionary see him daily, make 
him a frequent companion and general assistant, advise him what 
to read, take him when he examines schools, when he preaches 
to Christian or heathen, when he itinerates, hear him preach and 
speak every week and hesitate not to point out his defects and to 
praise his best efforts. Especially is it important to assist him in 
the training and discipline of his own nature, in the best manner 
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of dealing with various classes and conditions of men, and the fitting 
spirit of one who is an ambassador of Christ and a spiritual teacher 
of others. All this would not occupy a great amount of time ; but 
if it did it would be time well spent, for its results would be great 
and various. The missionary himself would be benefited by the 
example he was constrained to set. In such a relation he would 
find a happy incentive to diligence, zeal and elevation of character 
and work. He would accomplish not less, but far more. The student 
would learn much which neither books nor lectures teach. He 
might be expected to excel in affection, fidelity and respect to his 
leader ; to attain to his utmost capacity to do good work; to learn 
how best to preach, to teach, to bear himself toward others, to rise 
toward the ideal of character found in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the ideal of Christian service found in the Apostle Paul. This is 
not mere theory. It is on the lines of the schools of the prophets, 
established in Israel in the times of its judges and kings; on the 
method of our Saviour in the training of the twelve and of Paul 
with Timothy and Titus ; and nota few of the most efficient and 
successful of the native preachers of modern times, especially in 
Polynesia and India, have thus been trained. 

A question of considerable difficulty and importance remains 
to be considered. 

Seeing that the rank and status of native agents varies greatly 
should they be trained separately and specifically as Scripture 
readers, evangelists, pastors or ministers? The time has not come 
for the introduction of these distinctions into student life. The best 
training for general usefulness should be given, and the sphere and 
status of each one should depend partly on the qualities of the 
student, but yet more on subsequent service and character. Certainly 
ordination and ministerial rank should not follow student life as a 
matter of course, nor should they in any case follow it immediately. 
They should be reserved as honors for good service, high character 
and superior attainments. 

Native agents usually are trained, so that they may work in 
subordination to the missionary. Usually this is their proper posi- 
tion; but such training is attended with the disadvantage that it 
hinders and discourages freedom, represses the energies and fails to 
develop and strengthen the character. 

The time has come when we should expect to find some men of 
the highest capabilities, and they should be aided, not hindered, in 
their development. Happy is that missionary who has an open ey e 
to discern such and the grace and nobleness to aid them to realize 
their high calling in Christ Jesus ! 
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There is another kind of training, the highest of all, we cannot 
give, but toward which we can and should direct—the training 
which comes from close fellowship and sympathy with Christ, and 
from the working of the glorious power of the Divine Spirit in the 
hearts and lives of those who yield themselves to Christ for service. 
We cannot give this training or the state of soul which is the true 
preparation for it, but we should pray that He who alone can give 
the necessary qualifications would be pleased thus to bless His work. 





The Opium Commission’s Report. 
THE VERDICT COMPARED WITH THE EVIDENCE. 


BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER, 
{London Missionary Society, Hankow]. 


“* There is no evidence from China of any popular desire that the import of 
Indian opium should be stopped.” Report of the Opium Commission, vol. vi., p. 61. 


HE ‘object of this paper is to show that the statement quoted 
above, which is a part of the verdict of the Opium Commission, 
is wholly and absolutely opposed to fact. So glaring, indeed, is 

the contradiction that the most charitable thing is to suppose that 
the writer of this part of the Report had not read the evidence from 
China, and that the commissioners who had read the evidence from 
China, did not read this part of the Report, although with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Wilson they all signed it. As I shall show in the follow- 
ing pages, so far from there being ‘no evidence,’ there is the evidence 
of at least forty competent witnesses, amongst whom were not a few 
men of exceptionally high standing in point of personal character, 
general intelligence, disinterestedness, long residence in China and 
intimate knowledge of nearly all matters connected with the social life 
of the Chinese. Other witnesses, it is true, testified in an opposite 
sense, but it is obvious that their evidence cannot efface the evidence 
I have just alluded to, or make it not to exist, and the fact remains 
beyond the possibility of gainsaying that there is evidence from 
China—and a considerable body of clear, forcible and unhesitating 
evidence—that a popular desire for the suppression of the import of 
Indian opium does exist among the Chinese. That all this evidence 
should have been calmly and unceremoniously brushed aside by the 
commissioners in the one sentence quoted at the head of this paper, 
goes far to support the observation made by Mr. Henry J. Wilson, 
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M.P., in his “ Minute of Dissent” from the findings of his brother 
commissioners. ‘The Report adopted by my colleagues appears to 
me to partake more of the character of an elaborate defence of the 
opium trade of the East India Company and of the present govern- 
ment of India, than of a judicial pronouncement on the immediate 
questions submitted to us.” 

In dealing with the charge I have now brought against the 
Report of Opium Commission it will not be necessary to do much 
more than print the evidence on which I rely to substantiate my 
charge. A few words of introduction and explanation, however, will 
enable the reader more easily to appreciate the character of the evid- 
dence from China generally in regard to the feeling of the Chinese 
about the Indian opium trade. 

The evidence of most of the China witnesses was sent from China 
to the commissioners in the form of written answers to certain definite 
questions proposed by the commissioners themselves and circulated 
by H. B. M. Consuls in China amongst foreign residents. A few 
other witnesses from China were examined orally by the commissioners 
in London, and others, again, presented their views in the form of 
memorials, some of which memorials, however, never saw the light, 
t.e., they have not been published to the world in the Report of the 
Evidence. 

The witnesses in China who sent written answers to the com. 
missioners’ own questions—excluding those living in Hongkong and 
Macao, which are not under Chinese rule—numbered altogether one 
hundred and thirty-one. Of these, eleven gave no answer at all to 
the question about the feeling of the Chinese in regard to the import 
of Indian opium. We have therefore in this connexion to deal with 
the evidence of exactly one hundred and twenty persons, 

A careful analysis of the testimony given by these witnesses en- 
ables us to divide them into three different classes. 

I. Those who either say that no feeling inimical to the Indian 
import exists in that part of China with which they are acquainted, 
or who say that they have not met with such a feeling. 

IL. Those who say that the feeling does exist, and that there is a 
desire that the Indian import should be stopped. 

III. Those who answer the question more or less vaguely, so that 
it is difficult to say on which side they are. Thus General W. Mesny, 
of the Chinese Army, writes: “There are, no doubt, many Chinese 
who would like to see the importation of opium cease altogether, 
because they believe it is impoverishing China by taking away so 
much money to pay for it.” Report, vol. v., p. 247, 

Again, H. B. M. Consul (officiating) at Amoy writes: “‘ There 
may be and probably is such wish among certain Chinese of the 
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official class: but I greatly doubt if there are many amongst those 
who may have that wish, in whom it is prompted by motives, either of 
humanity or of patriotism.”* Ibid, p. 310. 

Other witnesses of this third class (which I may describe as 
neutral) write in a similar way. 

Before proceeding to give at length quotations from the evidence 
of the second class of witnesses to whom I have alluded above, and on 
whose evidence I rely entirely for the establishment of my case, it is 
only right that I should show from the evidence of even some of the 
other witnesses that they do not all, by any means, regard the Indian 
opium trade with indifference. Several of them point out that the 
vast majority of the Chinese, knowing nothing whatever of geography, 
never even heard of India, and consequently could not possibly raise 
any specific objection to the importation of “Indian” opium. The 
people generally apply the word ‘ yang,’ i.e., Ocean, to everything and 
everybody that comes to them from across the seas. Opium, whether 
grown in India, or in China, or anywhere else, is all called ‘ yang- 
yen, and is all associated with the foreigner in the popular mind ; 
multitudes of people without knowing the name of India, desire in- 
tensely that this stream of ‘ yang-yen,’ wherever it comes from, 
should be stopped. 

The Rev. J. Macgowan, whom in my analysis, for the sake of 
perfect fairness, I have reckoned as a neutral witness on the particular 
question of the feelings of the Chinese in regard to the Indian import, 
writes :— 

“The masses know nothing about India or the importation of 
opium from that country.” But when he goes on to say, ‘They be- 
lieve it comes from England, and that Englishmen bring it from there 
to sell for gain without any regard to the morality of the question at 
all,” one sees that Mr. Macgowan is not really a neutral witness. He 
has found that the action of England is resented by the Chinese, and 
had the question been differeut!y worded Mr. Macgowan’s evidence 
would have had to be classified differently. The same may be said of 
several other witnesses now reckoned as neutrals. 

The Rev. Evan Bryant writes: “There used to be a universal 
wish that England should not allow opium to be exported from India for 
importation into China , .. . now, I fear, indifference to this matter 
begins to prevail, The people have become hopeless as to England 
doing anything to rid them of that which they know to be so destruc- 
tive to the welfare of their country.” Report, vol. v., p. 239. 


* It is interesting and instructive to find how often witnesses enter upon the 
motives which actuate Chinese opponents of the Indian opium trade. Are the 
motives of England and of the Indian government in upholding the trade so entirely 
‘humane’ and ‘ patriotic,’ so pure, lofty and disinterested that English witnesses 
can safely sneer at the sincerity of Chinamen who view with concern the amount of 
silver which is keing drained out of the country to purchase the foreign drug? 








———— 
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Three other witnesses write in much the same strain. We come 
now to the evidence of witnesses who, as I contend, every one of them 
directly contradict the verdict of the commissioners. ‘The following 
answers sent, as it will be seen from all parts of China, are given in 
the order in which they come in the Report, vol. v. The italics in all 
cases are my own. 


1. Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, M.A., missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church of England in Swatow since 1861 :— 

“T have repeatedly heard the Chinese smokers of opium and 
non-smokers complain bitterly of the wrong that England has done to 
China in importing the drug ... It seems to me simply out of the 
question to deny that the Chinese as a nation feel aggrieved by our 
action in this matter. I have so often been reproached for it by men 
of all classes, by rich and poor, scholar and peasant, that I cannot 
understand how any man who knows the Chinese people well can 
assert that they do not feel aggrieved.” Report, vol. v., pp. 213, 214. 

2, Rev. William Ashmore (Swatow), forty-three years a mission- 
ary in Siam and China :— 

“ Ves.” ‘Foreigners are continually being reproached for intro- 
ducing opium and all its attendant evils.” Ibid, p. 215. 

3. John E. Kuhne, M.B., C.M., Ed., ‘a German medical mis- 
sionary who has a very wide experience’ :— 

‘May the day quickly come fulfilling the desire of every China- 
man who earnestly loves his country when no Indian opium will 
reach a Chinese shore!” Ibid, p. 221. 

4, Rev. C. J. Voskamp, ‘a German missionary who has had 
many years’ experience of Canton’ :— 

‘Those who have to suffer from an opium-smoker in their family, 
condemn the import of opium in the strongest terms . . « The Chinese 
call the opium ‘foreign dirt,’ ‘Jesus dirt,’ and blame England for 
having introduced it and forced it up on China.” Ibid, p. 222. 

5. J. M. Swan, M.D., physician and surgeon to the Canton 
Hospital :— 

‘Yes.’ Ibid, p. 222. 

6. ‘Information obtained by Mr. C, J. Saunders, at present re- 
siding in Canton, from Chinese friends ’ :— 

“Very many wish England to restrict opium.” Ibid, p. 227. 

7. Translation of a letter written by Yu Keng-pak :— 

‘“‘T have written this especially in answer to the questions that 
you were good enough to show me, and I hope that you will forward 
it to the government of your country and to all true gentlemen, that 
they may take the opportunity of joining heart and soul in the 
suppression of the cultivation and sale of opium. There is no room 
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for empty excuses ; let them make haste to help China and do away 
with this huge evil.’ Ibid, p. 227. 

8. Dr. B. C. Atterbury, Peking. 

“The common name for opium here is ‘ foreign dirt,’ and there 
being but little distinction in the minds of most between the differ- 
ent countries wonder is constantly expressed that foreigners should 
have anything to do with such a drug.” Ibid, p. 232. 

9. Miss Marston, Medical Mission to Women and Children, 
Peking :— 

“The opium smokers .. . naturally do not wish the importa- 
tion from India to cease. The non-smokers on the contrary, who 
see the ruin and misery caused by it in their families, would gladly 
hear that England had ceased to export it from India.” Ibid, p. 236. 

10. Dr, Cousland, a medical missionary (of the English Presby- 
terian Mission) near Swatow :-— 

“Yes, a very strong wish. One very able and influential 
gentleman in my neighbourhood proposed lately to get up a great 
petition signed by all the officials, literati, gentry and business men, 
to be presented to the Queen of England, begging her not to send any 
more opium to China.” Ibid, p. 241. 

11. Rev. William Muirhead, a missionary who has lived in 
Shanghai for forty-six years :— 

“This is the one constant cry of the Chinese. The common 
people only think of England as having introduced it, and they 
blame us accordingly. They say to us, ‘ Stop the importation, and 
we shall cease to use it.’ Of course it is easy to reply on the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, but this does not change their views on 
the matter, and the accusation remains.” Ibid, p. 243. 

12. George Arthur Cox, L.R.C.P. and S., Ed. (Chinkiang) :— 

“Yes. A great majority have a strong desire to stop the im- 
portation of foreign opium.” Ibid, p. 258, 

13. Rev. W. J. Hunnex, Chinkiang :— 

“TI have over and over again heard the Chinese express their 
surprise and indignation that Great Britain should allow opium to 
be exported from India into China.” Ibid, p. 260. 

14. Consul Carles, Chinkiang :— 

« At the present day the growth{of native opium is so thorough. 
ly established that the Chinese who are opposed to opium entertain 
scarcely any hope of seeing the habit eradicated, whether Indian 
opium is imported or not. There are, however, I believe, not a few 
who would welcome the news of its importation being prohibited as 
the first indispensable step towards reform.” Ibid, p. 263. 


15. Rev. Griffith John, D.D. (39 years a missionary in China), 
Hankow :-— 
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““ There is decidedly a wish that the foreign importation should 
be discontinued. The people generally look upon the opium vice 
as having been introduced by foreigners without distinguishing 
between one nation and another, and they look upon its introduction 
as an immoral and hostile act.” Ibid, p. 265. 

16. Consul Watters, Foochow :— 

“Certainly some Chinese express the wish that England should 
not allow opium to be exported from India to China . . . Doubtless 
there are some honest, right-minded Chinese who would like to see 
all Indian opium cut off from China, but they would also like to see 
the cultivation of native opium stopped. Such persons wish to see 
the use and abuse of opium abolished so far as their nation is 
concerned and not merely the supply of one description cut off.” 
Ibid, p. 277. 

17. Lu Pao-yii, a Chinese literati, official writer at H. B. M. 
Consulate, Chefoo :— 

“The inhabitants of Shantung naturally do not like England 
to import Indian opium. Every chest of opium imported is so 
much injury to the people, and the flood of poison is never ending.” 
Ibid, p. 281. 

18. Rev. Hunter Corbett, D.D., Chefoo, senior missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Mission (a missionary of thirty years’ 
standing):— 

“The vast majority of the Chinese would hail with joy the 
news that England should no longer allow opium to be exported from 
India.” Ibid, p. 286. 

19. Rev. Chas. H. Judd, China Inland Mission, Ning-hai-chou, 
Shantung. Arrived in China March, 1868 :— 

“There is a wish among many that England would stop the 
traffic at this late hour, when it is already so deeply rooted.” Ibid, 
p. 288. 

20. M. F. E. Fraser, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, Pakhoi, South 
China :— 

“T have on a few occasions become aware of such a wish being 
expressed by a few persons among the Chinese on moral grounds. 
It is often expressed in the native press of Shanghai. On grounds of 
political economy the wish is, I believe, generally, in fact perhaps I 
may say universally entertained among the so-called educated 
classes.”* Ibid, p. 289. : 

21. Mr. Hu Hung-ming, interpreter to the Viceroy of Hu. 
kwang "— 


* That is on exactly the same grounds that the Indian government persevere in 
exporting opium (viz., from financial considerations) ; the wish to stop the import is 
amongst the educated classes of China ‘‘generally, in fact perhaps| I may say 
universally entertained.” 
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“Yes. I must confess, however, that among the scholars and 
officials I am acquainted with “who have expressed their interest 
in this subject their views of dealing with the opium question are 
either very vague or extravagant, but I must say also that I think it 
as the wmpossibility of checking or in any way controlling the Indian 
trade that has made many earnest and thinking statesmen in China 
shelve the question as one incapable of practical solution.” Ibid, 
pp. 294, 295. 

22. Thomas Gillison, M.B., C.M. (Hankow) :— 

“Slight wish: but much blame to us for introducing it.” 
Ibid, p. 297. 

23. John Rigg, M.B., C.M., Church Missionary Society, Kien- 
ning Fu, Foochow :— 

“ There is a strong and frequently expressed wish that no opium 
should ever come from England (India).” Ibid, p. 298, 

24. Sheng Fu-huai, Sub-Prefect, Kiukiang, Province of 
Kiang-si :— 

‘‘Some wish, but not all.” Ibid, p. 300. 

25. Rev. J. Jackson, Kiukiang :— 

“T have often heard great objection made to England’s connex- 
ion with the trade.” Ibid, p. 302. 

26. Rev. F. Galpin, resident in Ningpo twenty-six years :— 

“ There is a strong desire that foreign opium should not be 
brought to China.” Ibid, p. 307. 

27. Rev. R. Swallow, M.D. :— 

‘“‘There is a wish that England would not send it, and that 
China would not grow it.” Ibid, p. 308. 

28. Rev. J. Sadler, Amoy :— 

‘Yes; especially would the non-smokers rejoice; they suffer 
in endless ways.” Ibid, p, 314, 

29. Hu Li-yiian, interpreter to the Intendant of Amoy district :— 

“ Yes, among the literary class.” Ibid, p. 314. 

30. Dr. H. W. Boone, 13} years in charge of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai :— 

“ The Chinese do wish that England would not allow opium to 
be exported from India.” Ibid, p. 331. 

81. Dr. Cox, medical officer to Chinese Imperial Customs, 
Wuhu :— 

“ Yes.” Ibid, p. 332. 

32. Rev. George A. Stuart, M.D., Wuhu :— 

“ Very many Chinese have expressed such a wish to me.” Ibid, 
p. 333. 








—————— 
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Such is the testimony of thirty-two witnesses resident in China. 
Can any one after reading it venture to assert that it is truthfully 
described by the Opium Commissioners in their Report? But the 
whole evidence from China is not exhausted when we have read the 
replies of witnesses who were resident in China at the time the 
Commission was sitting, and who were all dealing with one and the 
sume printed enquiry as to the desire of the Chinese that the 
Indian import should cease. The witnesses in London who have 
any present connexion with Uhina were very few, and to none of 
them does this exact enquiry seem to have been addressed, so that 
it is not easy to cull from the London evidence any such short, 
direct and pointed expressions of opinion on this particular subject 
as have been given above. Let any one, however, read the evidence 
given in Vol. I of the Report, and he will find that so far as some of 
the witnesses are concerned their testimony certainly does not leave 
the impression on a reader’s mind that they knew of no popular 
desire in China that the import of the Indian opium should be 
stopped. Take, e.g., the following account of his experience by the 
Revd. J. Hudson Taylor: “I have travelled extensively in China. 
I have never been in a province in which the question of the action of 
the British government with regard to opium has not been brought up 
as an argument against the truth of the beneficial result of Christ- 
ianity.” Vol. I, p. 80. No one can suppose that Chinamen who 
thus in Mr. Taylor’s hearing resented the action of the British 
government, were indifferent as to the continuance of the Indian 
import. But there is yet one other quarter in which we may look 
for the ‘evidence from China’ in the question before us. In Vol. 
V., at p. 353, we find a memorial addressed to the Commission and 
signed by fifteen British missionaries in China of 25 or more years’ 
standing, in which the following passages occur: “The opium 
trade, though now no longer contraband, is highly injurious, not 
only to China but also to the fair name of Great Britain. The 
past history and the present enormous extent of the opium trade 
with India produces, as we can testify from personal experience, 
suspicion and dislike in the minds of the Chinese people towards 
foreigners in general.” ‘ This memorial ... we believe expresses 
the opinion of nearly every Protestant missionary in China, without 
distinction of nation or Church, and of the whole native Protestant 
Christian community, consisting now of several tens of thousands of 
persons.” 

The document here quoted is signed by some of those whose 
written evidence has been already given, including the Rev. J. 
Macgowan, the Rev. Evan Bryant and the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. 
In addition, however, to the names that have already appeared in 
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this article we find the following among the signatories: Bishop 
Burdon, Bishop Moule, Archdeacons Moule andj Wolfe and the Revs. 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., David Hill, G. Owen and J. W. Stevenson. 
Thus the number of witnesses who practically assert that there is 
within their knowledge a desire for the abolition of the Indian opium 
trade, mounts up considerably above the thirty-two who answered 
in the affirmative the written question proposed to them by the 
Commission. And yet with all this array of evidence, supported by 
some of the most weighty signatures that could have been procured 
in China, the commissioners dispose of everything these witnesses have 
to say in just two words—“ no evidence!” Any more uncourteous 
and disrespectful treatment it is hardly possible to conceive of their 
offering to some of the most eminent and universally respected 
missionaries, and in the case of a few one may add, most eminent 
European scholars in China, When one contrasts all this with the 
exaggerated prominence which the commissioners have in some 
instances given to the testimony of a few missionaries in various places 
who, with no special claim to be considered as authorities, have 
chanced to say something favourable to the use of opium, one 
cannot but feel that the rules of evidence which are commonly 
understood and acted upon in courts of justice and in daily life are 
not those which have guided the commissioners in dealing with the 
evidence from China upon the merits of the opium question. 

I have purposely in this paper dealt with only one item of the 
Report. I cannot conclude without saying that again and again, as I 
have compared the verdict of the commissioners in regard to other 
matters than this one, with the evidence on which it is supposed to 
be based, I have felt that I was dealing with the work of advocates, 
not of judges. The more the Report is studied in connexion with 
the evidence the more will it be seen that it cannot be permanently 
accepted by any considerable body of the community as a fair and 
equitable verdict. In the meantime we may console ourselves with 
thoughts of another tribunal and take up the words of the old 
Hebrew psalmist : ‘Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be 
glad . . . before the Lorn: for Hz cometh, for He cometh to judge 
the earth: He shall judge the world with righteousness and the 
peoples with His truth.” 
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A Chinese Preacher of Christ. 


BY REV. J. MACGOWAN. 


[London Mission Society, Amoy.] 


EMARKABLE in many ways was the work commenced by one of 
my men, who is distinguished by the fervour with which he 
preaches the Gospel. To save men is the greatest ambition of 

his life, and very successful has he been during the years he has been 
in the Society’s service. One evening, a few years ago, he reached a 
large village that lay nestling in a huge ravine at the foot of a range 
of hills. It was a populous one, and contained about 3,000 people. 
It was a place of evil fame, however, for its numbers gave it power 
over the weaker clans around, and many of its people were thieves 
and robbers that preyed without restraint upon their weaker neigh- 
bours. A crowd soon gathered to see the strangers, and amongst 
them was a man who was destined one day to become a valiant preach- 
er of the Gospel. He was in the prime of life, being thirty-six 
years of age. Asa heathen he had obtained such a reputation for 
goodness and for filial piety that the scholars of the region had peti- 
tioned the authorities to allow him the privilege of having a tablet put 
up in a conspicuous place in his house, with the inscription “ Filial 
Son.” This was considered a great honour, as such is granted only to 
such who have distinguished themselves, not only as loving sons, but 
also as virtuous citizens. 

Hardly had the colporteur got into his address, which was an ex- 
planation of John iii, 16, when the man pushed his way up to him and 
stood spell-bound, as he listened to what was to him a veritable revela- 
tion, viz., that God was anxious to save sinners. At the close of it he 
bought fifty Gospels, and distributed them amongst the audience, and 
he also offered the colporteur a dollar to be expended in the gratuitous 
distribution of the Scriptures, and he, at the same time, wished him 
to accept some money for his own expenses, which, however, was re- 
fused, to his great surprise, for he remarked that the Buddhist priests 
never acted in this way ; they took all they could get, and came back 
again for more, , 

He now invited the colporteur into his own house, which was a 
large one, and there he begged him to continue his explanations ; 
this he did for two hours to an audience of about forty. After sup- 
per he took him up to a private room, and there far into the night the 
great doctrines of Christianity were expounded to the anxious soul. 
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He was taught how to pray, so that he would know how to do so after 
the colporteur left him. 

Next day, when the latter was about to proceed on his journey, 
Hung-tek besought him to stay with him, promising to support him 
and to pay all his expenses. This of course he could not do, so he left 
him with many exhortations to read the Bible and carry out the teach- 
ing he had received from him. ‘This he eagerly agreed to do, and 
most faithfully was his promise kept; for at once he put away his 
idols, and for three years, with nothing but his Bible and the memory 
of that night’s teaching, he tried as far as his light would permit him 
to worship God. At the end of that time he had a dream, in which he 
was told that if he were a saved man he would be the means of sav- 
ing many others. Deeply impressed by this he travelled away to the 
county-city to see if he could learn more of the truth there. To his 
joy he found there was a Church in it, and upon his story being told a 
preacher was sent back with him to his own village. A place was 
fixed up as a preaching hall, and in the course of a few months there 
were more than forty professed believers, twenty-five of whom, after 
a course of instruction, were baptised. All these had been previously 
more or less influenced by Hung-tek before the preacher arrived. 

This great success aroused opposition, especially as the number of 
disciples began to increase. The scholars wrote to him and threat- 
ened to have his tablet withdrawn if he did not renounce his Christ- 
ianity. Instead of answering by letter he visited those who had 
written to him and told his story so naturally and with such power, 
and rehearsed what God had done for him with such effect that the 
threats were not carried out. Then a fierce persecution arose in his 
own village, and he and his family were dispossessed of all they had 
and driven out of the place. The Christians, seeing that he refused 
to appeal to the mandarin for protection, entered a complaint on his 
behalf. When the case came on Hung-tek was summoned, but he 
refused to answer any of the questions that the judge put to him with 
regard to his persecution. Kneeling before him, his tears flowed 
plentifully, and the mandarin, at a loss to understand his position, dis- 
missed the summons. When they got out of court his friends remon- 
strated with him for his conduct, but he soon silenced them all by 
declaring that he was willing to lose all that he had if only the people 
of his village could be saved. The enemy, moved by this generous 
conduct, after a time restored him his property and allowed him to 
come back and reside in his house. 

The above story may seem exaggerated, as at first it did to me- 
In order to verify it I wrote to the foreign missionary who is in charge 
of the district where Hung-tek lives. His reply was as follows: ‘The 
man you refer to, since the persecution that happened to him, has given 
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his time and strength more and more to the spread of the Gospel. I 
have opened three prosperous classes within a year that are largely due 
to his work, which is without salary. Other places have asked for 
pastors, but I have not yet been able to supply them. He preaches 
everywhere. He is almost sure to win some one to Christ if he stays in 
an inn over Sunday. He meets men on the road and joins himself to 
them, and they invite him to their village, and soon a number believe. 
He will talk to a little company by the roadside, and in a short time 
they will begin to weep. He is a man of remarkable humility. I have 
never seen his superior as a Christ-like character. He not only gets 
many to listen to the Gospel, but hundreds to accept it. Your 
colporteur, who was the means of bringing him to Christ, was with us 
at our district conference and told the story. It made a profound 
impression.” This evidence is decisive and most satisfactory, and 
must be most gratifying to the Bible Society and its supporters.— The 
Bible Society Reporter. 





Annual Convention of Foochow Y. P. S. C. E. 


\ HE third Annual Convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies in the Foochow district was held on the lawn of the 
Po-na-sang Compound, Tuesday, November 12th. The Con- 

vention was to have met in Gen-cio-dong (Church of the Redeemer) 
of the A. B. C. F. M.; but the C. E. Society of that Church foresaw 
that it could not hold half of those who would attend, so with 
great enterprise and energy they rented cotton cloth, had it sewed 
into immense sheets and stretched on bamboo poles to act asa 
tent to shut out the burning rays of the sun. The members them- 
selves brooked the sneers of shop-keepers and proud literati, and 
carried on their own shoulders the benches from the Church to the 
tent. And it should be added that they did not forget to carry 
them all back to the Church as soon as the services were 
concluded. 

Po-na-sang Compound is a Christian oasis in a desert of 
heathenism. One corner of the awning above us was tied toan 
idol temple, on the roof of which a dozen men were engaged in 
making repairs—when they were not listening to the Endeavorers, 
On the other side of the Compound, not 75 feet from the speakers, 
fifty men were hammering all day, beating pewter into sheets for 
idol paper ; but on November 12th, for five hours, the breezes bore 
words of Eternal Life, and sweet melodies of Christian praise out 
into the desert of idolatry. Not less than 300 persons, unacquainted 
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with Christ, entered the Compound that day ; they came out of 
heathen darkness and caught a glimpse of Christian Light. 

The President of the Convention was Mr. Ling Muk-gek, the 
first native Endeavorer in China. He presided with a dignity and 
energy, of which the Chinese are often supposed to be incapable. 
Unassuming yet firm, concise, clear, witty, always reverent, he made 
a thoroughly successful chairman. The music was led by three 
Chinese young ladies with a cabinet and baby organ. 

The exercises opened with the hymn “I belong to Jesus.” The 
chairman then read I. Cor. iii. 1-8, 21-23, and offered a short and 
appropriate prayer. Pastor Ting Bang-ho, of the Gen-cio-dong, 
welcomed the Endeavorers in a brief speech. He said: “ Such a 
gathering makes us understand what Christian unity is, and realize 
that we are all members of Christ’s one body, and all have an equal 
share and interest in the work.” 

Three-minute Reports from the Societies represented showed a 
total membership of 570 in the Foochow district. The largest 
Society is that of the Gen-cio-dong. It records 39 active, 19 associate 
and 12 honorary. 

I think the Chinese improve on our designation. They say 
“‘ Real Members,” “ Learners” and “‘Guests.” The term “ Learners” 
is very appropriate ; and as I have watched this Society of the 
Gen-cio-dong, the Learners are true to their name ‘There is a 
steady inflow from them into the ranks of the “ Real Members,” and 
the ranks of the Learners are constantly recruited. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Hubbard, delegates from the Foochow 
Societies to the Cleveland, Ohio, Convention, 1894, gave an account 
of that gathering. ‘The Boston Convention, 1895, was reported by 
Miss C. E. Chittenden from Press accounts. Miss E, J. Newton 
spoke of the National Convention held in June at Shanghai. A pastor 
from the Euglish Church Mission at Kucheng was present. He 
said: ‘It rejoices me to be present at such a gathering as this under 
this beautiful awning. In Kucheng there are two C. E, Societies, one 
in the Methodist and one in our Church. ‘They have done much to 
promote mutual love.” Another English Church pastor from 
Foochow city said he felt like a little boy. C. E. Societies were a 
new thing to him, but he wanted to learn, A Society had been 
formed in his Church, and there was already a marked inprovement 
along the lines of harmony and mutual helpfulness ; contributions 
had increased, and there was a burning desire to save souls, so that 
‘“* whomsoever the members met their tongues could not be restrained 
from conversing about Christ.” 

An hour was given to questions and answers concerning the 
Society and the duties of its officers and committees. Here area 
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few of the thoughts given—all by natives: The flowers which the 
Flower Committee bring to Church help keep the audience awake. 
The O. E. is like a tree laden with good fruit. Three kinds are 
especially good: 1. Development of ability. 2. Interest in missions. 
3. Improvement of pupils in schools. The ©. E. isa great help in 
the line of daily prayer and Bible study. It helps in sticking to the 
topic in meetings. Two Societies have “ thanksgiving boxes,” into 
which the members drop cash when they have something special. 
to be thankful for. One sends its members, two by two, Sunday 
afternoons, to employ the time they used to idle away, in talking 
Christ among the villagers. An elderly man tried to report a 
Society in his Church ; but when he said they had no consecration 
meeting a general and decided protest arose against recognizing 
the organization as a C. EH. Society The delegate from Sharp Peak 
said: “Sharp Peak is an island, but linked to Foochow by a 
telegraph, so may we be joined in sympathy and prayer.” The 
president said: “ Great care and discrimination need to be exercised 
in regard to contributions. They should be for definite objects and 
the moneys received should be used only for the specified objects,” 

In the consecration service at the close of the Convention 
prayers and testimonies followed in rapid succession from all parts 
of the audience. Perfect quiet reigned among the 700 present, 
and we all felt that the Holy Spirit was in our midst. The first girl 
to speak was from a heathen home, and is soon to become the wife 
of a heathen. She spoke with grateful wonder of the Light into 
which she had been brought. When she goes into her new hone— 
a heathen abode—we believe she will carry the Light with her. 


Yours for C. E., 


Wittarp T. Bearp. 
Foochow, China, 20th November, 1895. 





gn Memoriam. 
THE LATE REV. RICHARD QUARTERMAN WAY, 
MISSIONARY AT NINGPO, 1844-59. 


We are impressed with the thought that China missions are fast 
becoming history. How few will read these lines with anything more 
than a passing interest! Dr. Martin, Bishop Burdon, and possibly 
some others, will recall the genial, kind-hearted minister and his wife at 
the ‘“‘ Way House” on the north bank of the Ningpo river, with a group 
of merry little children playing on the lawn, which is now shaded by 
the stately cedar and overspreading branches of the camphor, planted 
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by the first settlers. We heard the late Mrs. Thomson remark, “In 
the early days of Shanghai there was no Japan and no Chefoo to go 
to, so when we needed a change we went by sailing vessel to Ningpo, 
and there we were sure of a welcome by Mr. and Mrs. Way, whose 
hospitality was unbounded.” 


“Father Way ” was born in Liberty County, Georgia, December 
20th, 1819, and died in Savannah, August 6th, 1895. At the age of 
13 he united with the Midway Church, which gave fifty of her sons 
to the Presbyterian ministry. He was at the University of Georgia 
from 1836-38, and attended a course of lectures in Charleston Medical 
College in 1893. He then resolved to preach the Gospel, and was a stu- 
dent at the Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina, from 
1840-43. OnJune 6th, 1843, he married Miss Susan C. Quarterman, 
daughter of Rev. Robert Quarterman, and was ordained in the 
following September. He was appointed by the Presbyterian Board 
a missionary to Siam, and sailed from Boston, November 18th, 1843. 
On arrival at Singapore he found that the Siamese mission had been 
given up, so he continued his voyage up the coast of China, and with 
Dr. McCartee founded the “Ningpo Mission.” Three years later he 
was joined by his brother-in-law, Rev. J. W. Quarterman, who died 
in 1857 of small-pox, being tenderly nursed during his last sickness 
by Dr. J. Hudson Taylor. Mr. Way was pastor of the native 
Church for some years, and acted once for a short term as American 
Consul, but his principal labors were in connection with the boys’ 
boarding-school—now the Hangchow Presbyterian College—so he stands 
as the father of the higher education in North China. The Rev. Bao 
Kwang-hyi and some of the older pastors in the Ningpo Presbytery 
were among his pupils. His geography continued for a score of years 
a standard text-book. 

We have heard it stated—but with us it is only hearsay—that 
from his first entrance upon missionary work Mr. Way held the 
view that he would remain upon the field till the education of his 
children required his presence at home. Though the Lord blessed 
his preaching in the United States, yet his heart was in China, and we 
have often wished that the latter two-thirds of his ministerial life 


could have been spent at Ningpo, where he was so abundantly able 
to serve the cause of Christ. 


After his return home he succeeded the celebrated preacher to the 
Africans, the Rev. Dr. C. C. Jones, in the care of the 600 colored mem- 
bers of the old Midway Church. The last thirty years he ministered 
to several Churches in Southern Georgia; his last pastoral charge 
being the 2nd Presbyterian Church of Savannah. During these years 
he was only absent twice from the meetings of his Presbytery. 

His was a green old age. When not in his study, or among his 
people, he loved to spend an hour at his organ, singing the songs of 


Zion, some of which he had learned “in a strange land.” “He was 
? 5 
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kindly, gentle, fatherly in his bearing, dignified with a patriarchal, 
long and flowing beard, yet with a genial smile and pleasant address 
that made one feel he was most approachable. He was vivacious 
too with a fund of quiet merriment.” The face of his godly wife, the 
stay and staff of his long pilgrimage, always beamed with joy. In 
May, 1893, while attending the General Assembly, of which he was 
a member, atelegram announced the sudden death of the partner of his 
life. That venerable court adopted a resolution of deep sympathy. 
It was within a month of their golden wedding. He resigned his 
pastorate the same year, and on account of feebleness, was able only 
to preach twice more. He leaves a daughter and four sons, one of 
these a minister. 

His heart rested on God, and was filled with child-like love to 
tho Redeemer. He was ready to depart, and some time before his 
death calmly arranged the details of his funeral services, selecting 
the Scripture to be read and the hymns to be sung. On a bright 
day his mortal remains were laid at rest beside his loved and sainted 
wife, under the shadowy live oaks and the long pendent southern 
moss, in the beautiful Bonaventure Cemetery at Savannah, Georgia, 


Hamppen C. DuBose. 
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Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 
The Educational Outlook for 1896. 


FAHE educational prospect for the year on which we have just 
entered is by far the most encouraging and satisfactory that 
has appeared in the entire history of foreign intercourse with 

China. 

The war with Japan, with all its disasters and sufferings, has 
not been without its educational lessons of immense benefit alike 
to the government and to the people of the “ Middle Kingdom.” 
From the lofty and absurd supposition that China was incompara- 
bly advanced in knowledge and civilization beyond the utmost 
attainments of ‘Western Barbarians” she has been compelled to 
come down to the dust and confess her inferiority, even to her small 
and despised neighbour, from whom she has had to sue for peace 
in the most abject attitude. She now sees that Japan has learned 
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from the “ Western Barbarians” lessons of the greatest value and 
that unless she follows suit in the most expeditious manner possible 
there is nothing that can save her frém the disintegration which 
is threatened. 

China is beginning to feel that though she has the money 
and the means for self-preservation, with an immense and highly 
tractable population to work upon yet with nothing better than Con- 
fucianism as the national religion, anda corrupt despotism as the 
form of government, there is no possibitity of making the necessary 
advancement. Men possessed of moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions, sufficient to be of service to tke State, have had to live in 
retirement, while low cunning and intrigue have been necessary to 
obtain and hold all positions of importance, The sciences, arts and 
manufactures have been for ages at a discount if not at a standstill. 
Education in anything beyond the time-honoured classics and the 
literature necessary for the government examinations has been 
long tabooed as useless. The Western child of ten years of age 
knows more about the earth, the universe and the immutable laws 
of nature than the average “ Hanlin,” or member of the Imperial 
Academy. Only those foreigners who are obliged to mix a good 
deal with the literary and official classes can realize the hopeless 
deficiency, both in moral and in intellectual accomplishments, 
which exists under the thin veneer of civilization and etiquette that 
is so ostentatiously displayed. 

But now the national system of education, as well as the forms of 
religion and government, are already being weighed in the balance 
and found lamentably wanting. What can save China from the 
immediate clutches of the Japanese, and the prospective grasp of 
Western powers, is the question beginning to be asked in right 
earnest. Foreign arms, foreign drill and foreign war-ships have 
been tried and found useless, because the proper men to use them 
were not forthcoming. Such men cannot be bought with money. 
They have to be trained and educated. It is also being widely 
asked all over China how can the benefits of Western education 
be attained in the easiest and quickest manner. Like drowning 
men catching at straws the Chinese officials listen attentively and 
greedily to every educational scheme proposed by well meaning 
though not always competent advisers. Educational missions to 
Western lands have been tried over and over again with but poor 
results. And now government universities at the large centres of 
China where Western education can be carried on seem to be com- 
ing to the forefront. Tientsin has made the first movement in this 
direction during the latter part of last year, and has been most 
fortunate in the selection of Mr. Tenney for president of the new 
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university there. During the present year the viceroys and govern- 
ors of provinces will doubltess follow this example, and Western 
education will receive a grand impetus, 

Another very encouraging sign of progress is seen in the 
literary or other societies that have’ recently been formed, or are in 
the course of formation in different parts of China, taking their 
example, apparently, from the one lately established in Peking by 
members of the Imperial Academy, and which began under foreign 
prompting. Again, the demand for books in the Chinese language 
on Western learning has increased enormously, beyond the most 
sanguine expectations, as well as the circulation of newspapers and 
periodicals. Rumours of factories and industrial schools fill the air. 
The commotion increases daily. In short, China is awaking from the 
slumber of ages only to find herself drifting rapidly towards a 
cataract that will inevitably destroy her unless the most strenuous 
efforts are made without delay for her deliverance. Who will say 
she is not doing her very best according to her measure of light and 
knowledge ? 

But it is not diffeult to see that the greatest need of China is more 
a moral or spiritual than it is an intellectual regeneration. Mere 
intellectual advancement, unaccompanied by moral or spiritual 
attainments, is never going to satisfy the permanent needs of China, 
or even to help her sufficiently in her present emergeney. And 
just here is where Protestant missionary teaching and training come 
in as an indispensable element. China cannot do without Christ- 
ianity, neither can she shut her doors against it; Christianity must 
triumph. It is not for nothing that China is now being invaded by 
the fast growing army of Protestant missionaries, many of them 
being special educationists. It is not for nothing that the long list 
of schools and colleges that appear in the new Educational 
Directory, just pnblished, have been established. They are, however, 
only the beginning of the grand work that is to be done in the near 
future. China must combine Christianity with her intellectual 
studies, if ever she is going to be a really great nation, and be free 
from the incubus which she seems to have upon her. ‘ Man’s extremi- 
ty is God’s opportunity.” The wealthy merchants and even officials 
have begun to send their children to educational establishments 
where Christianity is made an important element of instruction. 
This practice will undoubtedly soon grow more prevalent. Foreign 
education in China will soon be at a premium; and the result 
which some of us have anxiously waited and worked for, during 
many long years perhaps, will begin to be realized. We repeat that 
never has a year opened with more signs of encouragement to 
educationists from a Christian educational standpoint than the 
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present. If every member of the Educational Association of China 
will only be faithful to his duty and opportunities, and will report 
his successes from time to time, this department of the RecorpER 
will have a rapidly increasing series of advancements to announce 
in each monthly issue for 1896. % 
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Educational Work in North-China. 
BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


Professor in Peking University. 


only not been injured by the recent disturbances, but on the 

other hand, seems rather to have been benefitted. There has 
been more or less of a rush, we might call it here, from the begin- 
ning of this year till the present, especially for English and the 
Western sciences, We now have among our students graduates of 
almost all classes from the Han-lin down, even including a nephew 
of the tutor of His Majesty. As is more or less true under all such 
circumstances some have come, remained a few days or a few 
weeks, and then been called away by the death of one of those 
convenient relatives who takes it into his or her head to die whenever 
said person gets into a place where he wants very much to get out 
of. Only a few days ago, however, I was told of a true case of 
illness in the home of one of our official students. He told one of 
his friends that he had received a letter from his wife that his son 
was very ill and she did not know whether he would die or live, 
and. asked him to come home. “But,” said he, “I told her that 
whether he dies or does not die I cannot come, because then I will 
get behind my classes.” 


A ie condition of our educational work in North-China has not 


Ohange of Views. 


Some of those who were the most opposed to the teaching of 
English when the school was established a few years ago, have 
entirely changed their views. One of them at one of our public 
meetings used words to this effect: When the Peking University 
was opened I was opposed to the teaching of English ; now I believe 
that Dr. Pilcher and his associates were inspired by a good Provid- 
ence to provide an institution for the times which were to come, 
which times are now upon us. 
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China in an Educational Ferment. 


There is no doubt but that China—at least this part of China— 
is in an educational ferment. There are a large number who want a 
knowledge of the West and Western sciences, but are scarcely ready 
to sacrifice their dignity to the extent of coming under the tuition of 
Western teachers in mission schools. They do not enjoy attending 
our chapel exercises and listening every morning to one phase or 
another of sin, or one feature or another of the plan of salvation. 
Nevertheless our students all attend our chapel exercises, and all, 
without exception, conduct themselves with becoming reverence. 

China from an educational point of view seems to me to be in the 
condition of that great overgrown farmer lad, whose father called 
to him: “John, get up,” and who only answered with a sleepy yawn. 
At the second call John rolled over and said yes. The third call 
led him to assume a half-perpendicular and rub his sleepy eyes, but 
he soon dropped off into an uncomfortable doze. The Chinese are 
in this uncomfortable condition. They do not want to wake up, and 
they half fear the consequences of going to sleep again. In Peking 
and neighborhood at least there are indications of their beginning 
to stir or at least to make the pretensions of stirring, though it may 
be only to quiet those who are trying to awake them. 


Adaptation of our Course of Study to the New Order of Things. 


As a consequence of this stir in the educational disposition of 
the people we expect to change somewhat the character of our 
curriculum, carrying our English more in the direction of Literature 
and history, and less in the direction of mathematics and the 


sciences. 
The Need of Good Text-books. 


We feel very much, however, the need of good text-books which 
have been the outgrowth of class-room work. The translation of 
Western text-books will not satisfy the demand for text-books in 
China. There is an adaptation necessary which cannot be gotten 
outside the class-room. ‘This is especially true of some books and 
some subjects. Among these none are more important than mental 
and moral science, and especially mental science. Haven, a very 
good translation of the first half of which has been given by Mr. 
Yen, is so large, contains so much irrelevant matter, and omits so 
much that is of the utmost importance, that it will not answer the 
purpose, even if translated. In this time of James, Sully and the 
two Baldwins—in this time of experimental science, a mental philoso- 
phy without a chapter on the five senses, well illustrated, and a 
chapter ou the nerves, also well illustrated, will not answer the 
purpose of school work in our Chinese colleges. 
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The Kind of Text-books needed. 


It is agreed by all the best psychologists of the present time 
that to understand the mind we must first understand the avenues 
through which ideas enter the mind. Not simply as organs of 
sense, not simply as physiological functions, but as organs for 
gathering the raw material of ideas, as so many hands reaching out 
after a knowledge of the world. The psychologist studies the eye 
and ear, not for the purpose of learning how he may heal their 
diseases but for the purpose of learning their powers for gathering 
ideas. And so a book without such an introductory chapter would 
not be introduced into an institution of learning, whatever its other 
virtues might be. 


Mental Science an Experimental Science. 


And so it is with the nerves. The senses are simply so many 
hands on the ends of nerves. At one end of the nerve sits the 
mind, and it reaches out with 20,000 hands in every square inch of 
skin, with 3000 in the cochlea of the ear, with as many proportion- 
ally in eye, nose and tongue, eager for every item of information 
that air, ether, gas, liquid or solid may contain. It has no power 
over a bone, a muscle, a tendon, a drop of blood or a pile of bricks, 
except as it gets it through these nerves. It has no power of mani- 
festing itself except as it does it through the nerves. 

And shall we attempt to study the action of the mind without 
first studying the character, nature and action of the nerves? As 
well attempt to study and teach chemistry and physics without a 
laboratory, as to attempt to study the nature and action of the 
mind withont equipments for illustrating the action of various kinds 
of matter on the various ends of nerves. We arm ourselves with a 
shovel when we wish to pick up coal, with a pair of pincers when 
we wish to pull a nail, or a hammer when we wish to drive a nail ; 
so the nerves or the mind arm themselves with an eye when they wish 
to pick up light, with an ear when they wish to pick up sound, 
with a nose when they wish to pick up odor, or a tongue when they 
wish to pick up flavor, and the student must begin his study of the 
mind by some such concrete ideas and illustrations, if we expect 
him to be deeply interested and in any way enlightened. 

Our book makers for our schools must not only study the sub- 
ject, but must know the character of the minds that are to be 
instructed, and their books must be growths not products, the result 
of a daily contact with students in our schools, and must contain a 
heart-throb in harmony with that of the boys who are to study 
them, 
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Notes and Items. 


HE members of the Educational Association of China, as well as 
all interested in educational matters who would like to attend 
the Triennial Conference arranged for the first Wednesday in 

May next, will be glad to hear of the facilities that have been 
obtained for their passage by the steamers of the different companies 
through the exertions of the secretary and treasurer. Both Messrs. 
Butterfield anc Swire and the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company have agreed to the following arrangement :— 

“Tf those attending the Conference pay full missionary rate to 
Shanghai, upon presenting a certificate signed by one of the officers of 
the Society, they can obtain return passage FREE, provided they pay 
mess money to the Captain of the steamer upon which they travel.” 

Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. have stated their willingness 
to allow the same reduction as the other Companies. ‘This offer of 
the Companies is certainly a very liberal one, for which they deserve 
the sincere thanks of the Association. It is hoped that many will 
avail themselves of this special arrangement, so that the Conference 
may be well attended and have representatives of all the Missionary 
Societies from as many stations as possible. 


7g 


The Educational Directory for China is now completed and 
ready for distribution at the Mission Press, Shanghai. Members of 
the Association who have paid their subscription for the present 
year, are entitled to one copy free. To non-members the price 
will be 75 cents. It contains a report with Statistics from 
the schools and colleges of the various mission stations all over 
China, and will thus be found of much practical value to those 
engaged in educational pursuits. It contains also in the Index 
the names of all those engaging directly or indirectly in educational 
work, arranged alphabetically, a list of the names of all the stations 
and the list of members of the Association. Appended is the descrip- 
tive catalogue and price list of the works published or approved by 
the Association. ‘his directory, covering nearly one hundred and 
fifty pages, being the first attempt of the kind in China, has neces- 
sarily involved a considerable amount of patient labour; which has 
been gladly and freely rendered for the advancement of the cause 
of education. As the edition consists of only 500 copies intending 
purchasers should apply soon. 
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Correspondence, 


ANNOTATED SCRIPTURES. 


To Committee on Summaries, Head- 
ings, etc. 

Dear Breturen: Referring to 
my note in the Chinese Itecorder of 
Sept., 1894, p. 451, I would sug- 
gest :— 

1. That as the Agents of the 
Bible Societies prefer some other 
Gospel to Mark for our first work 
we take up the Gospel of Matthew. 

2. That as I learn the Bible 
Societies wish to have something 
soon, that we begin at once to 
make these Summaries, etc. 

3. Thatifany one of the Committee 
has already made these notes on 
Matthew, that he forward me a 
copy, and that as made in the future 
I may be furnished with a copy. 

4, Owing to my absence from 
China I am not aware of how many 
of the Committee have resigned or 
may be now absent, and what 
names may have been inserted in 
the place of any who may have 
resigned. I therefore put the 
names as they were originally 
appointed. 

Yours fraternally, 
R. H. Graves, 
Canton, 
To Rev. Messrs. Chairman. 
J. L. Wurrrne. 
J.S. Wuirericut. 
D. Z. Suerr1evp. 
T. W. Pearce. 
W. Bripie. 
M. Scuavs. 
W. McGrecor. 
Bp. F. R. Graves. 


HOW NOT TO Do IT. 
To the Editor 'of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Chi-ning-chow, S. W. Shantung. 
Dear Sir: The missionaries here 
abode in peace throughout the 
war. We have shared with our 








brethren all over China the hope 
that the war was going to produce 
a spirit of inquiry unknown before, 
and open many doors hitherto clo- 
sed. I regret to say that there are 
some indications now that the in- 
quiry will face backward, as in 
times past, and that the old doors 
will be closed tighter than ever. 
For there has appeared a pro- 
clamation deploring the increase of 
crime, attributing it to the discon- 
tinuance of the good old custom of 
expounding publicly the revered 
doctrines of the Chinese sages, and 
ordering officials, gentry and Literate 
to resume that practice at once. 
The text-book to be first explained 
contains, I am told, a denuncia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, from which the Protestant 
religion escaped, no doubt, simply 
because it had not yet become 
conspicuous when the book was 
written. This sbows that the 
highest officials, spite of their late 
humiliation, are not turning to new 
books and new methods with an 
alacrity calculated to make any one 
dizzy. 

Another evidence is found in the 
way the officials continue to keep 
our Catholic friends out of the 
neighboring city of Yen-chon-fu. 
It will be remembered, perhaps, 
that some ten years ago they pur- 
chased a house there, but not only 
failed to get it, but were treated 
with violence, and some natives 
connected with the transaction 
were imprisoned, beaten, and, I 
think, allowed to die in prison. 

Afterwards the hostility became 
so intense that the inhabitants 
vowed to not let a foreigner stop 
in the city for even a night. 

That vow they fulfilled so far as 
the English Baptist missionary, Mr. 
Drake, was concerned. While 
quietly passing throngh the city 
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some years ago he was dragged 
from his cart, beaten with his own 
shoes, his cart turned round, him- 
self hustled into it again, and the 
team sent off at a brisk pace in the 
same direction whence it had come. 

The same sort of a welcome was 
offered, a little later, to the Ger- 
man Consul from Tientsin, who 
had come expressly to inquire into 
the Catholic trouble. Armed 
with letters from Li Hung-chang 
and the governor of the province 
he compelled some attention from 
the officials. One of them, the 
Chi-hsien, I think, called upon him 
at once; but even before the ter- 
mination of the visit a gong was 
heard on the street, a mob collect- 
ed, and threats were uttered that if 
the foreigner were not expelled 
down would come the inn. The 
Consul drew his revolver, with the 
remark that he could kill six 
enemies before himself should fall, 
and that he purposed beginning 
with the first man who entered, 
whereupon the official, in utmost 
trepidation, rushed on to the street, 
and, with humble obeisance, be- 
sought the crowd to disperse for his 
sake. It did. After this an im- 
provement of sentiment was noted, 
and missionaries could spend a few 
days in the place, and even preach 
and sell books on the streets with- 
out difficulty. Thus until a few 
months since when the Catholic 
bishop received word from the 
German Minister in Peking that 
the Yen-chou-fu officials were 
now ready to give him possession 
of his long-purchased house. He 
wrote to the Taotai in that city to 
make sure. The Taotai replied 
cordially, telling him to come in 
person atd take possession. He 
went. Was invited to a feast by the 
Taotai and other officials. All 
went well until the feast ended ; 
the bishop was making his adieu, 
when, at a signal from a gong, a 
mob rushed in, jostled the reverend 
gentleman, tore his official clothes, 
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carried off his red button and be- 
haved badly generally. The bishop 
claimed protection from the of- 
ficials, and then charged the Tao- 
tai to his face with being the 
instigator of the entire proceedings. 
He carried the matter to Peking, 
and a little while since received 
word from the German Legation 
that the Tsung-li Yamén had de- 
creed as follows :-— 

1. The Yen-chou-fu Taotai to 
be degraded. 

2. Three of the gentry there to 
lose their buttons. 

3. The house to be delivered im- 
mediately. 

And yet the house is not in the 
bishop’s possession. Whether any 
more attention was paid to the 
other points of the decree I am not 
able to say. 

Now a deputy has come from the 
German Minister, and new develop- 
ments—at least new promises—are 
expected. 

The rubber ball—to use Dr. 
Crawford’s illustration—is resum- 
ing its Original shape ; the Japanese 
pressure being removed. 

Poor, deluded China! 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Laveu.in. 


MR. TAYLOR AND REDRESS. 
lo the Editor of 
“ Tae Cuinese REcorDER.” 


Dear Sir: Mr. Hudson Taylor’s 
letter ‘fon the subject of appeals 
to Consuls and Ministers for redress 
in cases of violence in connection 
with the prosecution of mission 
work,” which appears in your cur- 
rent number, is one which merits 
the careful attention of all mission- 
aries. The subject is timely and 
of the first importance. It is one 
which may become a_ practical 
question with any of us any day, 
hence it is well worth our while to 
think the matter quietly over till 
each is fully persuaded in his own 
mind as to what is right. 
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In venturing to differ from the 
conclusions arrived at in the letter 
referred to, and even to recommend 
the adoption of a course of action 
exactly the reverse of that which it 
recommends, as likeliest to produce 
the best results and most in accord- 
ance with the revealed will of 
God, we do so with much diffi- 
dence and undera deep sense of 
respect for Mr. Taylor’s eminent 
character, his long experience and 
the wonderful work which the Lord 
has enabled him to do. But fora 
deep sense of the importance of the 
issues at stake, and an earnest 
desire to elicit the views of others, 
I would not dare to write. 

The matter stands thus: In 
China missionaries and their con- 
verts have hitherto been subject to 
having unprovoked attacks made 
upon them by lawless persons who, 
just as it happens, plunder their 
property, injure their persons, or 
even take their lives. By claiming 
redress is meaut that in such a case 
the matter is made known to the 
authorities, duly appointed to take 
cognisance of all affairs of the kind, 
with the request that those robbers, 
incendiaries or murderers should 
be punished as the law requires ; 
and that some indemnification 
should be given for the injuries 
inflicted. Whether it be a native 
or a foreign case the missionary in 
thus acting has no other object in 
yiew than to secure the suppression 
of crime by having justice admi- 
nistered—the only way in which it 
is possible to suppress crime—and 
to have the unfortunate sufferers 
relieved. 

As we understand Mr. Taylor 
his position is that we have the 
warrant of St. Paul, who frequent- 
ly appealed for redress to the 
authorities of his time, for claim- 
ing “the friendly help of local 
officials in so far as we can secure 
it,” but with respect to appeals to 
foreigu Consuls and Ministers 
these are both bad policy, aud not 
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in accordance with God’s revealed 
will. In support of this position 
he gives us four arguments and an 
exposition of Scripture teaching as 
to the will of God in thejmatter. 
We have carefully and prayerfully 
considered both, but cannot say 
that they carry conviction to our 
mind. 

To begin with: If it is right to 
obtain the help of native officials 
at all it is hard to understand how 
it can be wrong to do so through 
the Consul, who is the medium 
expressly provided by our govern- 
ments for the very purpose. In- 
deed, for a missionary to approach 
a@ mandarin in any other way is to 
be guilty of an irregularity for 
which he could be punished. Next, 
if we are right in asking the aid 
of the mandarin against an ordi- 
nary rowdy it is hard to see how 
we can be wrong in turning to the 
Consul for help against the man- 
darin when he, as often happens, is 
himself the aggressor. The principle 
is the same in both cases. But Mr. 
Taylor argues it is bad policy to 
appeal to Consuls, because :-— 

Ist. The results as noted by 
himself during many years uf care- 
ful observation have been eminently 
unsatisfactory. The appeals, he tells 
us, have either been not gained, or 
so imperfectly gained that they 
would have been better not gained, 
or entirely gained, but yet in such 
a way as to do more harm than 
good. We would very much like 
to know how far this accords with 
the experience of missionaries in 
general. It is true that appeals do 
end in one or other of the three 
ways indicated, but according to our 
observation with vastly different 
results. When not gained we find 
we are no worse off than we were be- 
fore; when imperfectly gained it 
is so much to the good; and when 
entirely gained it becomes a matter 
of much praise aud thanksgiving to 
God on the part of the Church, 
and of blessing to the whole neigh- 
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bourhood. It has never been our 
experience that to secure the pun- 
ishment of evil doers would lead to 
our being either hated or dreaded 
by the law-abiding amongst the 
Chinese people, but the very reverse. 
However, on such a point as this 
each missionary must judge for 
himself which of these conflicting 
experiences comes nearest to the 
general truth of this matter. 

2nd. It is bad policy, because “in 
their efforts to secure justice the 
Power appealed to may be com- 
pelled to parade gun-boats and 
threaten war”; it may even lead 
to war. Mr. Taylor is eloquent on 
this topic, and thereby affords a 
very interesting example of how 
extremes meet. What he has to 
say about ‘“‘avenging the inconve- 
nience and loss of property of the 
servants of the Prince of Peace by 
the bombardment of innocent 
Chinese!” might have been taken 
ready made from some recent utter- 
ances of professed unbelievers, who 
aim at putting a stop to the mis- 
sionary propaganda altogether. 
And it must be confessed that of 
the two the latter are the more 
logical. For, it is evident that it 
is never the mere formality of an 
appeal to a Consul which can lead 
to a bombardment, apart from the 
outrage which is the cause of that 
appeal. Further, if the outrage be 
a serious one foreign governments 
will be compelled to take it up, 
whether any appeal be made to 
them or not. They cannot afford 
to see their citizens butchered and 
say nothing. If, for instance, the 
five and twenty unprotected ladies 
who, without male support, occupy 
the China Inland Mission stations 
on the Kuang-sin-fu river in the 
province of Kiang-si, shonld meet 
with the fate of those of Kucheng, 
does any one for a moment suppose 
that, in such a case, the refusal of 
the mission authorities to ask for 
justice, or even their earnest pro- 
testatious that they wanted noth- 
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ing done, would in the least hamper 
the inevitable movement of gun- 
boats ? It is not by the suppression 
of appeals to the Consul that we 
can prevent the possibility of 
“poor heathen being hurried into an 
awful eternity,” bat by withdraw- 
ing the missions altogether. Hence 
we venture to think that Mr. 
Taylor has been aiming his heavy 
artillery at the wrong target. 

3rd. Appeals to the Consul for 
redress are bad policy, on account 
of “the increasing opposition 
which they cause to the opening of 
new stations.” This again is a 
matter which only experience can 
decide. Our observation has led 
us to exactly the opposite conclu- 
sion regarding the effect of appeals 
on the opening of new stations. 
For instance, one of the most ordi- 
nary cases is that of the missionary 
who, aftersome difficulty, has suc- 
ceeded in effecting a lodgment in 
a town of some district he wishes 
to evangelise. After living there 
quietly for a time a sudden riot 
springs up, and the mob, with the 
connivance of the officials, destroys 
all his property and drives him 
from the place. The matter is put 
in the Consul’s hands, with the 
result that after the usual corres- 
pondence the missionary is allowed 
to return to his house, and has all 
his property restored tohim, Now 
the effect of such an incident upon 
a neighbourhood is not to shut it 
up, but to open it. Scores of peo- 
ple who had been previously hang- 
ing back, not knowing whether it 
was lawful or safe to countenance a 
foreigner, now come forward with 
offers of houses or.help. There are 
as many openings in other towns 
put in his way as the missionary 
can take advantage of, and no one 
dreams of interfering with him fur- 
ther. But, supposing Mr. Taylor’s 
were the true position it would 
follow that, since from the begin- 
ing of the mission enterprise no 
year has seen so many appeals to 
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the Consul for redress as the present 
one has, so now at its close we 
ought to find, all over the field, an 
infinitely stronger opposition to the 
opening of new stations than ever 
existed before. This, however, is 
most noteably not the case. What 
we now see is old disputes of many 
years’ standing being favourably 
settled, old opposition being with- 
drawn and previously insuperable 
hinderances removed, till we begin 
to hope we see the dawn of a new 
and a happier era. 

4th. Appeals to the Consul are 
bad policy, because “ they lead the 
native Christian to lean upon man 
rather than upon God.” Why mak- 
ing it possible for native Christians 
to obtain justice, instead of having 
to go without, should have the ef- 
fect of lessening their faith in God 
we cannot comprehend, and much 
question if it really does so. 

Before taking leave of this side 
of the subject we cannot help ex- 
pressing our surprise at the strange 
antipathy exhibited by some mis- 
sicnaries towards any mention of 
Consul or gun-boat. It is undenia- 
bly the fact that God, who could 
have opened China to the mission- 
ary in many ways, elected to do so 
by means of thisagency. Further, 
it is true that for every fresh faci- 
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lity for carrying on our work in 
the interior we have been under 
obligation to the Ministers and the 
Admirals. This year alone, under 
God, they secured for us the Berthe- 
my Convention, put a stop to the 
Szchwan riots, and to such atroci- 
ties as those of Kucheng. It must 
now be plain to most of us that 
should the gun-boats be withdrawn, 
or could the mandarins be assured 
that they would take no action in 
any missionary case—which is real- 
ly what Mr. Taylor aims at by ob- 
jecting to appeals to Consuls—it 
would result, humanly speaking, 
not in benefit to the cause, but in 
its being extinguished altogether. 
A very short time would suffice the 
mandarins to clear us all out of the 
country. No doubt God can take 
care of His own work, and would be 
found equal to any emergency, but 
in the meantime He sees fit to pro- 
tect His servants by means of Con- 
suls and gun-boats. To ignore this 
fact is disingenuous, while to find 
fault with it is tantamount to call- 
ing in question Divine wisdom, at 
least so it seems to us. 

To deal with the religious side of 
the question will require another 
letter. 

A, 
Dee. 18, 1895. 





Our Hook Cable. 


We have received the first four- 
teen numbers of Mesny’s Chinese 
Miscellany, 284 quarto pages in all, 
in good clear type, on white paper. 
Price $10.00 per annum; to be 
issued weekly from the office of the 
China Gazette, Shanghai. General 
Mesny has had rare opportunities of 
observation, and his experiences 
have been in many respects unique, 
and the work promises to be a valua- 
ble one. The promised Indexes, 
which are to appear every six 
months, will greatly enhance the 
value of the publication. 





“Grant OF Booxs.—Owing to 
the numerous applications for 
copies of Dr. Faber’s “ Mark,” 
in response to the offer of Pastor 
Kranz, the Chinese Tract Society 
desires to inform those who have 
sent requests, that a few weeks’ 
delay in sending out the books will 
be necesary to enable the Society 
so far as possible to make an 
equable distribution and to make 
it possible for missionaries who are 
situated in the more distant sta- 
tions to share in the distribution.” 
Ernest Box, Hon, Sec. 
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Enitorial 


As this number of the RecorDErR 
begins a new volume we wish all 
our readers 


A happy Hew Wear. 


In the social reciprocities of the 
past week or two most of us have 
given and received material gifts ; 
may it be ours to rejoice during 
this coming year in the communica- 
tion and acceptance of such spirit- 
ual gifts as are referred to in the 
opening article in this number, 

* * ~ 


Hearty thanks are due, and are 
gratefully tendered, to the many 
friends who, through the medium 
of this journal, have passed on to 
the great body of workers words of 
cheer, or notes of warning or sug- 
gestions as to methods. We trust 
that during this 27th year of the 
RECORDER'S career we may prove to 
be a RecorpEer of much Chinese 
progress and a Journal of substan- 
tial Missionary advance. We cor- 
dially invite all our missionary bre- 
thren to unite with us in making 
the magazine ever increasingly 
interesting and helpful. 

* . * 


Tue year 1895 has been a dis- 
appointing one in many respects to 
the observer of affairs in China. 
After the severe humiliation inflict- 
ed by Japan it was supposed that the 
Chinese would be more subdued, 
that access to all parts of the em- 
pire would be more open, and that 
the people would perhaps regard 
Christianity with greater favor 
than hitherto. The riots in Szechuen 
and the murders in Kucheng and 
unprecedented difficulties in the 
prosecution of the work in many 
parts have been the disappointing 
outcome. There is the same official 
corruption and obstructiveness, the 
same pride and conceit of the literati, 
and the universal tendency to som- 
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Comment, 


nolency that has characterized the 
past. 

To be sure there is an occasional 
ray of light like the Hanlin Re- 
form Society of Pekin. But it 
is too early yet to predict what 
will be the outcome of this latest 
move, and we shall watch its devel- 
opment with the greatest interest. 
We trust it is but the harbinger 
of better and greater things. 

* * . 

MEANWHILE we are pleased to see 
the business-like manner in which 
the Japanese have gone to work to 
effect the greatest good from their 
conquest. They have accepted 
the retrocession of the Liao-tung 
peninsula with a remarkably good 
grace, and are probably now be- 
ginning to be glad that they were 
compelled to relinquish what 
could only have been to them a 
questionable gain and a most prob- 
able embarrassment. The patience 
and pluck which they have mani- 
fested in Formosa are certainly 
worthy of all praise, and will 
doubtless bring their reward. They 
have also gone quietly to work to 
open up the new ports of Hang- 
chow and Soochow, and have 
already settled upon a concession 
for the former city, but are not 
willing to accept the location 
which the Chinese desire for the 
latter. And so in other parts of the 
empire where the Japanese have 
obtained a footing asa result of the 
late war they are working unob- 
trusively but effectually—as we 
think—and we expect it will be 
found in the not far distant future 
that they have really- secured and 
accomplished more than other de- 
monstrative nationalities. 

* * * 

Anp what of the future of 
China? He would be a bold pro- 
phet who would venture to predict, 
for in China it is pre-eminently the 
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unexpected that is ever happening, 
So far as the present outlook is 
concerned we cannot see that the 
prospect for mission work is very 
much, if any, more favourable than 
before the war. We can but hope, 
however, that the manner in which 
the British, American and French 
governments have dealt with 
the troubles in Szechuen and 
Kucheng, and the Germans with 
those near Swatow, will have 
a favorable effect, and that there 
will be at least less open opposi- 
tion. What the missionaries 
sincerely desire is to be let alone 
in the prosecution of their work, 
They deprecate the necessity of 
official interference at all times, but 
are always grateful when the strong 
arm of civilized government is 
stretched out to stay riot and sup- 
press lawless and cruel oppression. 

Meanwhile the methods and 
means of prosecuting mission work 
are constantly enlarging and im- 
proving. More men are continually 
arriving. The mistakes of the 
past are made helps to a better 
future, and the experiences of the 
last half century area rich legacy 
such as our predecessors knew 
nothing of. What with the present 
rich supply of books and tracts 
and periodical literature, enlarged 
and enlarging educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and other helps, we 
believe missionary work in China 
is setting out upon new conquests, 
compared with which all that went 
before will sink into insignifi- 
cance; and we believe this because 
we believe the whole work is of 
God, and cannot but go forward 
with ever increasing momentum, 

* * + 


Many of our readers will have 
heard with great regret and concern 
of the accident to Mr. Hykes in 
Kobe harbor. That death did not 
follow his falling from such a 
height to the pier seems miraculous, 
and his many friends and co-work- 
ers will rejoice to hear that the good 
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hand of God has been still further 
seen in his gradual restoration to 


health. 
7 * 


In the November number of 
Evangelical Christendom we read 
as follows: “The British As- 
sociation for the advancement of 
science is no doubt a valuable 
agency for that which it undertakes 
to advance, but we may be thank- 
ful that it has not had committed 
to it the evangelization of the 
world. In their late meeting at 
Ipswich they discussed, under the 
Section Anthropology, the subject 
of “Interference with the civiliza- 
tion of other races.” One of the 
speakers said, ‘‘ He would recom- 
mend absolute justice and absolute 
sympathy towards native races, but 
would make no attempt to Christ- 
ianize them. His advice was, to 
get them to abandon their immoral 
habits and to work and be content 
to wait for the second, third or 
even fourth generation before striv- 
ing to make proselytes of them.” 

There is nothing new or specially 
striking about this, but it so 
occurred that the day we read this 
extract we were also studying the 
International Sunday School Les- 
son for the day, being the story 
of David and Goliath. And so, we 
thought, it always is. The cry of 
the wisdom of this world is, to 
put forward the Goliath with his 
mighty weapons and his armour- 
bearer and his impressive appear- 
ance. But we look in vain for the 
triamphs of science and civilization, 
except as they follow in the wake 
of the Gospel. It was the stone 
and the sling of the shepherd son 
of Jesse that overcame the Giant 
of Gath, and it is ever the Gospel of 
the despised Nazarene that triumphs 
over superstition and idolatry and 
barbarous cruelty. ‘For the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God.” “ For 


God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, 
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and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound 
the mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
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and things which are not, to bring 
to nought the things that are.” 
Let us be strengthened by this 
thought for the new year which is 
before us. 





Rlissionary Fetos. 


—Rev. Thomas Barclay writes 
from Tai-nanfu, Formosa: The 
whole island practically is now in 
the hands of the Japanese. We are 
wearying for the time when the 
army will be removed and things 
settled down. The people are 
suffering a good deal, though there 
seems on the whole a desire on the 
part of Japanese officials to treat 
them fairly. 

—The English Presbyterian 
Church Mission at Singapore has 
just had its annual conference; a 
native presbytery has not yet been 
formed. The adult membership is 
now close on 250, and the givings of 
the seven Chinese Churches for the 
year amounts to $1,007.57. The 
growth of the Church and the 
liberality of the members is largely 
a native work. The Churches 
have their own elders and deacons 
as soon as possible, and the several 
sessions meet for prayer and dis- 
cussion as often as_ possible. 
When the congregations can call 
native pastors then a native pres- 
bytery will be formed. But no 
pastor will be ordained until the 
native Church provides the whole 
salary, and thus makes self-support 
a true step towards responsible 
self-government and self-propaga- 
tion. It is high time all missions 
made it clear that the Chinese 
Churches must be indigenous, and 
not mere appendages of foreign 
Churches. J. A. B.C. 





PEKING MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Peking, China, October 18th, 1895. 
After an interim of more than a 
year the Peking Missionary Asso- 


ciation met at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Owen. 

Dr. Wherry was in the chair. 
He read the fifty-second chapter of 
Isaiah, and also led in prayer. The 
secretary then read the minutes of 
the last meeting. Next in order 
was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, The following were 
elected :— 

Executive Committee: Mr. Head- 


land, Mr. Reid; Secretary, Mr. 
Ewing. 
The chairman then introduced 


the speaker of the evening, Rev. 
Timothy Richard. Mr. Richard 
said :— 

“We are at one of the great 
crises, not of China alone, but of 
the world. For years there has 
been deep poverty and intense suf- 
fering in China. Something has 
been done, both by natives and by 
foreigners, to alleviate the suffering, 
but nothing to remove the cause. 
Three or four millions every year 
die of hunger, China is the “open 
sore” of the world. 

“Why is this? The Chinese do 
not know the principles of political 
economy, and therefore they op- 
pose progress. Nor do they know 
the value of international trade. 
By ignorance China loses a million 
taels a day. There is poverty and 
suffering, and China would be in 
despair if it were not for the Christ- 
ian Church to-day. The Hanlins 
are driven to corruption to gain a 
livelihood. Can we blame them 
very severely ?” 

Here the speaker showed a pam- 
phlet containing a series of thirty 
pictures that he had prepared, to 
portray graphically to the Chinese 
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eye the poverty and suffering, the 
need of some remedy and the inade- 
quacy of the traditional methods of 
treatment. 

“‘ Missionaries,” the speaker con- 
tinued, ‘‘ have established the usual 
methods of reform. They are the 
only ones who bring hope for this 
life and the next. The work has 
been slow, because of unbelief. 
Recently efforts have been made 
to reach and interest the Chinese 
themselves, especially the educated 
men, that they may see the value 
of the adoption of progressive ideas, 
The Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Kowledge aims to in- 
crease knowledge on political econ- 
omy and all practical subjects. 
Societies have been formed among 
the Chinese themselves; one in 
Shanghai with branches, and one 
among the Hanlins in Peking under 
the guidance of Mr. Reid. 

“Remember what Christians 
have done for the nations of Eu- 
rope, for Japan, for India. Christ- 
ians in public service will save 
China. Christians hold in store the 
future of China and of the world.” 

The chairman then called on Dr. 
Lowry. How, he asked, is the light 
to come? The war has not brought 
it. Railroads and such outward 
means will not bring it. We are 
to go on as we are doing, preaching 
and teaching. 
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Mr. Reid was called for. He 
said: There is a decided change 
here in Peking. There is a desire 
for progress on the part of many of 
the officials, but they distrust each 
other, and many are really very ex- 
clusive. A change is coming. This 
is a responsible time for foreigners, 
There must be a spiritual impulse 
from Jesus Christ. 

The chairman called on Mr. 
Owen. He said: China is ignorant 
and conceited. The mandarins 
must sacrifice themselves for their 
country. China must be developed 
by outside influence, and she must 
be told that she must. We must 
educate the people. We ought to 
publish a paper (a daily, perhaps) 
for the mandarins. Let us pray 
for a right leader for the Chinese. 

Mr. Walter Lowrie, of Pao-ting- 
fu, who was present, said: The 
mandarins are corrupt, but there 
are exceptions. We must plan for 
contact with the people whom we 
wish to especially influence. There 
must be a complete change in the 
education and habits of thought of 
the Chinese from childhood up, 

The meeting closed with the sing- 
ing of the doxology. 


Cuartes E. Ewine, 


Secretar y. 


——_--+ 6 oe 


Diary of Events 


December, 1895. 


6th.—An Imperial Edict was issued 
to-day, ordering the construction of a 
railway from Tientsin to Lu-kou-ch‘iao, 
10 miles to the south-west of Peking. 
It is to be completed at soonest in one 
year and at latest in eighteen months. 
It is to cost, including ground and lo- 
comotives, three millions of taels, and 
extends in length 216 li or 72 miles, 
making it cost about £7,000 per mile. 
The line itself is to cost Tls, 2,400,000. 


in the Far East. 


The rails are to be 85-lbs., so as to give 
great strength and permit of great 
speed. Taotai Hu is made director, 
The Emperor does not wish it to come 
to Peking in the meantime. 

13th.—An edict of this date appoints 
H. E. Yang Ju, the Chinese Minister to 
Washington, Lima, Madrid and Rio de 
Janeiro, to be President of the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship. 

15th.—Appointment of Yiin Yen-pin, 
Literary Chancellor in the provinces, to 
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the Junior Vice-Presidency of the Board 
of Revenue, and Hsii Huei-féng, who 
also holds a Literary Chancellorship, to 
be Vice-President of the Board of Rites. 

—Arrival of the U. §. Commission at 
Chéng-tu. The commissioners were re- 
ceived by the highest officials with 
the greatest honor. 

18th.—Serious outbreak at Ichang 


arising from the accidental shooting of a 
weiyuan in the Customs, in the course 
of public sports. 


The British Consul 
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and others were stoned. The prompt 
landing of a party of marines and blue- 
jackets tended to disperse the mob and 
restore quietness. 

2lst.—The Japanese cruiser Kohet 
(formerly the Chinese cruiser Kuang- 
ping, built at Foochow in 1890), which 
was employed surveying between the 
Pescadores and the coast of Formosa, 
ran on an unknown rock and sank. All 
her crew are safe, except thirty, who are 
unaccounted for. 





issionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 

Ar T‘ong-cheo-fu, Shen-si, on Oct. 31st, 
the wife of Avaust Brera, Swedish 
Mission in China, of a son. (Georg 
Mauritz Henrik), 

At the London Mission, Tientsin, on 
the 12th Dec., the wife of the Rev. 
D. S. Murray, of a son. 

Art Shih-tao, 8, E. Promontory, Shan. 
tung, Dec. 20th, the wife of JoHn 
W. WILson, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Oakland, California, 21st Nov., 
Maris Jessica SmiTH, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, 
Pang-chuang, Shantung, in the nine- 
teenth year of her age. 

Ar Yangchow, 19th Dec., Miss J. E. 
Davirs, of C. I. Mission, of small-pox. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Pao-ning, 19th Nov., Mr. W. S. 
Srrone, to Miss SoRENSEN, both of 
C. I. Mission. 

Ar Kiukiang, 12th Dec., Mr. W. G. 
Bogsy, to Miss Moors, both of C. I. 
Mission. 

At Shanghai, 18th Dec., Miss Russy, 
C. I. Mission, to Mr. J. W. PELL, of 
the Wesleyan Lay Mission. 


ARRIVALS. 
At Shanghai, Ist Dec., Dr. RANKINE, for 
Church of Scotland Mission, Ichang. 


Art Shanghai, 4th Dec., Bishop and Mrs. 
CassELs and two children (returned), 
Misses M. Grawzowsky, K.E. Rogers, 
A. F. WHEELER and F, M. WiuraMs 
(returned), for C. I. M., also WM. 
ALcocK (unconnected), from England. 

Ar Shanghai, 16th Dec., Rev. D. W. 
Crorts, B.A., B.D., from America, 
for China Inland Mission. 

Ar Shanghai, 19th Dec., J. R. S. Boyp, 
wife and infant and Miss T. D. Gar- 
nett, ©. M. S., for Foochow; also 
Rev. Tuos. B. Owen, M. E. Mission, 
for Foochow. 

Art Shanghai, 20th Dec., Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Minter and 2 children (returned), 
Misses A. DickENSON and Louisa SEY- 
movR, from England, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 25th Dec., Revs. G. A, 
Crayton and E. F. P. Scones, Wes- 
leyan Mission, Hankow ; also Mr. A. 
Orr-Ewine (returned), and Mrs. 
WALKER, for China Inland Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 2lst Dec., Mr. JAMES 
R. Apam, C. I. M., for England ; also 
Miss L. Marin, C. IL. M., for Aus- 
tralia, 

From Shanghai, 24th Dec, Rev. J. 
Wuerry, D.D., American Presby- 
terian Mission, for U. 8. A. 








